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- Ecclesinstical Affairs, 
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THE GHOST OF CONCURRENT 
ENDOWMENT, 


A PRACTISED orator often finds it convenient 
to insinuate an affirmative by a delicately in- 
toned negative. Don't put him under the 
pump,” is a form of prohibition under which 
occasionally even bishops—of course quite 
humourously—suggest a course of action which 
it would not be expedient broadly to recom- 
mend, And somewhat similar was the rheto- 
rical art with which Mr. Disraeli on that fatal 
Tuesday evening performed with solemn sarcasm 
the obsequies of concurrent endowment. With 
fond remembrance he recalled the general 
system on which Ireland was governed only a 
few Years ago, a system, however, which pre- 
vailed for a considerable time,” and with the 
beneficent effects of which we are of course 
perfectly familiar. It was a system,” said 
the right honourable waiter upon Providence, 
‘‘ which endeavoured, not equally, but at the 
same time gradually, to assist as far as religion 
and education were concerned the various 
creeds and classes of that country.” Here 
manifestly was no upas tree, but a healthful 
and life-giving plant, which a perverse libe- 
ralism wantonly cut down before it had time to 
bear fruit. It had in its rude elements,“ said 
its encomiast, ‘‘ been introduced into Ireland a 
very considerable distance back; but during the 
present century it had been gradually but com- 
pletely developed, and it was called, or has 
been called of late years, concurrent endow- 
ment.” He was not going to entrap the House 
into a discussion on the subject, ‘‘ for,” said he, 
it is dead.” And again, after a eulogium of 
the system as the policy of great statesmen,” 
once more he reiterated that it was dead. 
There seems to be a little too much protestation 
here. Mr. Disraeli's epitaph upon concurrent 
endowment reminds us of that upon King Ar- 
taxominous :— 


Fate cropped him short, for be it understood, 
He wou ve lived much longer, if he could, 


But that lamented monarch turned out to be 
not so very dead after all, for, at the sound of 
Distaffina’s wailing over his corpse, he rose up 
as well as ever. And the right honourable 
gentleman who has played the Peri at the gates 
of Paradise for so long might, when occasion 
served, find his melancholy blandishments no 
less potent than those of the forlorn maiden in 
the play. It is a comfort to know that, should 


ose | that the system; 


ogg | With the most impartial encouragement. of 


every form of opinion. He admits, indeed, 

as formerly worked, was not 
quite equal.“ But, with an exuberance: of: 
generosity which is quite charming when it is 


considered that he deals with a dead policy, he 


286 intimates how fervent was his desire that the 


inequality should be redressed. The Presby- 
terians had the Regium Donum; but, says the 
apostle of true religious equality, I always 
thought it should have been doubled.” It is, 
of course, too far gone in the limbo of impos- 
sibility to be recalled and doubled now. But 
concurrent endowment is capable of many 
forms: and Presbyterians, it may be feared, 
are no more obdurate to the delights of access 
to the public purse than Congregationalists 
have proved when an opportunity arose of get- 
ting a handsome pulpit out of municipal funds. 


When we consider the situation, and re- 
member that the vote which Mr. Gladstone 
insisted upon regarding as a vote of censure 
was carried by the desertion of Irish Liberal 
members, we can put only one interpretation 
on these sentimental recollections of the ‘Tory 
leader. The Protestant Establishment in Ire- 
land is indeed past praying for. But this 
hitherto fatal question of Irish education affords 
a fine field for the peculiar abilities of a leader 
who educated the opponents of a six-pound 
franchise to support household suffrage. His 
party boasts indeed of its Protestant principles, 
and has just exhibited its devotion to them by 
uniting with the Ultramontanes to defeat Mr. 
Gladstone. But the ideas entertained by this 
party as to the significance of the word prin- 
ciple are beyénd our vulgar comprehension. 
Their objection to all reform bills introduced by 
Liberal members was that the franchise was 
already too wide, and that its further enlarge- 
ment would swamp the intelligence of the 
country. But when their own leaders proposed 
to extend it far beyond the dreams of most 
Liberals, the Conservatives discovered that 
there was a principle in this proposal, while 
all previous ones had lacked anything of the 
kind. Is it not conceivable that some equally 
convenient principle might be discovered 
applicable to Irish education, and which would 
likewise, quite accidentally of course, so affect 
the Irish vote as to secure a working majority 
in Parliament? The thing is not impossible; 
and though the danger seems to be over for the 
present, we would have our friends watchful 
for any such possible combinations in the 
future. The concurrence of the Irish Liberals 
with the Tories has this time been fortuitous, 
for they were actuated by opposite reasons. 
But the Parliamentary majority thus obtained 
is an evil omen, and offers a dangerous tempta- 
tion to party spirit when associated with easy 
political virtue. 

Even genuine Liberals, impatient of the in- 
sufferable annoyance of perpetual chaffering 
with priests, are sometimes disposed to think 
that if a good round sum paid down to the 
Catholic bishops in the form of collegiate en- 
dowment would buy them off for ever, it might 
be well to strike a bargain at once. So the 
Romans thought with regard to the intrusive 
Goths, but they did not find the policy a 
success. It is ill throwing a sop to Cerberus. 
And even if we could stoop to do evil that good 
may come, we know that the concession would 


Lede invite to further demands, if not id ‘the 


‘mischievous. 
friends | eel 


7% 


Let. our ‘impatient? 1 Liberal 
this, that the true doctrine of 
has never yet 2 oy oo heey in 
Great Britain. We are always tts apt or 
levelling down, always trying to Balance special 
privileges of one 9 by: giving special 
privileges to others. We have tried it quite 
long enough to be convinced of the utter futility 
of such a course; but there were features in 
the luckless Irish University Bill which showed 
with, what tenacity even Liberal Ministers 
stick to thie fallacious policy, No doubt those 
features might have been, and would have been, 
removed in committee; and to this hope was 
due the support which the second reading 
received from the most thorough advocates of 
religious equality. But it is lamentable that 
so illustrious an administration should have 
been imperilled by an infatuated effort to 
balance sectary against seotary in a scheme 
which should have ignored religious ‘differences 
altogether. This, the true'principle, bas never 
yet been tried. When. it has been tried for a 
generation and failed it will be time enough to. 
talk of other measures. . 

It is of no use to say thint this will ‘act eatiafy 
the Catholics. If by. Oathdlics are meant the 
priests, we do not expect to satisfy them, and 
think it is high time to leave off trying. But 
we do not think 80 ill of our Catholic fellow- 
countrymen generally, as to suppose that if one 
principle were uniformly and firmly applied 
throughout the Empire, they would idly fret 
because they were not made an exception. 
This has never yet been done, and no augury 
can be formed from our inconsistent practice 
hitherto. While we continue; to, maintain in 
worldly luxury the predominant: sect, 
and in Scotland to devote ancient endowments 
to a miserable minority; while we subsidise 
a form of godliness without the power in board 
schools, and in Scotland permit even the tradi- 
tional catechism because it meets the views of 
the majority ; it is impossible but that Catholics 
should be in constant expectation of a ſavour- 
able Parliamentary breeze to blow them a share 
of the good things going. And while this is the 
case it is always possible that political inge- 
nuity, especially when hungry for office, may 
discover some principle enabling the Tories 
and Ultramontanes together to coerce'for a time 
the Protestant opinion of the Empire. Con- 
current endowment,“ says the Westminster 
Gazette, though declared to be dead, may yet, 
in spite of the fanatical bigotry of irreligious 
Liberalism, be revived at the dictates of justice 
and of true statesmanship, and for the sake of 
the full and final pacification of Ireland.” Let 
Nonconformists, whose ‘‘clamour,” according 
to Mr. Disraeli, is so powerful, hear and take 
warning. There is only one policy which can 
make concurrent endowment impossible, even 
as a ghost. 


THE BURIALS BILL. 


On Wednesday 2 Mr. Osborne M 
will move the second reading all ~ 
Bill, to which Mr. Disraeli has 
opposition, and no doubt the ri 2 — 
man will be followed — the ee by eb 
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oppoeed by the leader of the osition, who 
has the command of the whip of his own party. 
It is therefore needful that the supporters of 
the bill should exert their influence with their 
members to — an undiminished majority. 


It may be said that the whole Liberal party are | 


committed to its sup but it does not follow 
that without all the members 


of the will be found in their places when 
the division is called. We may ask, therefore, 
for individual action. The measure is one 
which is necessary as a a not to 
religious equality, but merely to religious 
liberty. Everything has been done to conciliate 
opponents, but, as was ascertained from Mr. 
Beresford Hope's speech on the first reading, 
it has been done in vain. The opposition is to 
the principle of the measure—which will be 
settled, so far as the present session is con- 
cerned, next Wednesday, and no amendments 
of details will make it more palatable to those 
who refuse to recognise, in any manner, the 
rights of Nonconformists. 

ot a month passes but the practical working 
of the present unjust law receives further illus- 
tration. In the Methodist Recorder of last week, 
we find a narrative, of which the town of Thame, 
in Oxfordshire, is the scene. The tale is told 
in the following language :— 

A woman a short time back became the mother 
of „ one of whom in the course of time was taken 
seriously ill, and the vicar was summoned to administer 
baptism, after which ceremony the child soon died. 
Almost immediately after the death of the first, the 
other child was taken ill and died, without the rite 
having been 288 The day fixed for interment 
— and both were conveyed to the oor church- 
soaps When the funeral procession reached the gates, 

he one which had been baptized on and was 
carried into the church, and the usual service conducted 
5 
awa ug not atten a 0 
* Hy and buried Tike dog. a 

Are we all to continue to put up with this 
sort of thing because of the ecclesiastical regt- 
lations and doctrinal superstitions of the Esta- 
blished Ohurch? But we shall have to * up 
with it until Mr. Osborne Morgan's bill is 
carried. : 

It is sometimes urged, 
for this measure, 


inst the necessity 
t Dissenters can have 


The Burials 

Acts, that is to say, have been made operative 

of pari ca um / four per cent. of the whole number 
es 


No „ however, are needful to prove 
either the necessity for this measure or the 


right of the Nonconformist population of Eng- 
land and Wales to the use, on equal terms with 
Ohurchmen, of the parochial burying grounds. 
The ordinary objections of Oh en are, we 
are glad to see, met by one of themselves the 
Rev. LI Davies —who thus writes in the 
Guardian of last week :— 

Allow me a few lines to protest that there are clergy- 


men— not a few—who, instead of ing the 
Burials Bill, are heartily in favour of it. It seems to 
that ty and policy would ecually urge 


me Christiani 
— to make the innodent concessions proposed by this 


to lay the remains of their dead in the common burial- 
t to 88 wai a 23 to the 
momen go an of oonfo 0 
A not dishonourable sentiment makes them 
to stamp the departed, who had chosen to be 
„ as a Churchman, Would not all humane 
en feelings dispose us to meet such a case in 


t 

ote concession does the Burials Bill make to 
nters? It provides that any minister or 
member of a religious body or co tion having a 
place of worship may recite prayers, hymns, 
extracts from Holy Scripture at a funeral in a 
No other —— may take any part in 
no use of church is allowed, and no 
be delivered. It is further provided that 
must not be at an ‘‘inconvenient” time, 
under the Act shall be conducted in a 
mn manner, and that no part of any 

other than of a religious character. 
could so carefully guarded a liberty 
do to the r All that can — said is that 
ncession ; ves up some exclusive rights ; 
Church Defence societies are counting thal 
of resistance and defiance. It is actually 
that Dissenters should be driven to insist, as 
t of honour, u the creation of unconsecrated 
‘grounds wi reach of every cot 
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Lam more concerned to remonstrate 


t the 


ungractous attitude by our Church defenders. 
Non defensoribus istis 1 ( It will be a lament- 
able —— if the Church is induced to repudiate the 


ed, humane, Christian way of acting which 


becomes the Church of the nation, and to adopt instead | 


the bristling sectarian habit of mind, the attitude of 
watchful jealousy about rights, which is natural enough 


to a militant sect. 
J. LLEWELYN DAVIES. 

P. S.—I would suggest that clergymen who are favour- 
able to the bill, and who have Conservative representa- 
tives, should let their members know their sentiments. 

If Mr. Davies has confidencé in appealing ‘to 
clergymen to write to their Conservative repre- 
sentatives to support this measure, no appeal 
from us should be necessary to ask the same 
from the constituents of every Liberal member. 
But what has to be done must be done quickly 
—this week or not at all. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


THE Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill has once more 
been thrown out of the House of Lords. Their 
lordships had rallied on Thursday for another pur- 
pose, viz., to hear Earl Granville’s statement of the 
Ministerial intentions; but they thought it worth 
while to stop in order to show that they had quite 
as much sympathy with Ultramontanism, as it 
bears upon this question, as their Irish associates 
in the House of Commons displayed in their vote 
on the University question. Both the Scriptural 
and the social arguments on this subject have long 
ago been exhausted. There remains nothing but 
the question whether ecclesiastical law, Church 
law, canon law, shall be allowed to override 
Scripture, common sense, and the interests of 
morality. The Lords, as was to be expected from 
them, supported the pretensions of the ecclesiastics. 
Nearly all the bishops who were present did, of 
course, the same ; but the Prince of Wales and the 
Duke of Edinburgh supperted the measure—a cir- 
cumstance which may be taken to indicate the 
direction of the royal sympathies. Next year, 
probably, the Lords will have thought over the 
matter again, and the bill will be allowed to pass. 

At last we have asign that the Evangelical party 
have not quite made up their minds to rest satis- 
fied with their present position. The Council of 
the Church Association have really taken a decided 
step. They intend to convene a conference at 
Willis’s Rooms early in April, to discuss six impor- 
tant questions. Ist. Whether further legal pro- 
ceedings against the Ritualists shall betaken. 2nd. 
What should be done to allay the alarm that pre- 
vails in many minds,” in consequence of the recent 
Bennett judgment? 3rd. What is to be done to 
make the bishops move? 4th. Shall the laity 
move without the bishops? 5th. What effort can 
be suggested ‘‘to counteract the unscriptural teach- 
ing which prevails in the Church of England, and 
to oppose the efforts by which several organised 
bodies are seeking to subvert the principles of the 
Protestant Reformation?” And lastly, what 
should be done to secure unity of action amongst 
all Evangelicals? The council say they trust that 


this conference will, amongst other things, issue in 


the repression of Romanising and Ritualistic 
errors,” which shows the sort of measures they are 
prepared to recommend. We had begun to think 
that the Evangelical party had made up their minds 
to do nothing more, but that, having neither 
courage nor consistency, they had resolved to shut 
their eyes and let things take theircourse. Although 
we do not suppose that, under present circumstances, 
anything they can do will improve their unfortu- 
nate position, we are still glad that discouragement 
and sluggishness have not utterly demoralised 
them. 

The Rev. E. V. Bligh, who is stated to be a- 
leader of one section of the Evangelical party—for 
there are sections here as elsewhere—writes, anent 
the proposed conference, a very strong letter to the 
Record. Mr. Bligh says that the doctrinal 
side of the question is drifting into alarming 
proximity to the falls,” and he adds :— 

What with the favour of men in high places, both in 


Church and State, the timidity, say cowardice, 
of reputed Protestant bishops, y artifices of 
some, the brazen-faced bol , among the 
clergy, and the retention, at 8, of passages 


in our formularies which form the fulcrum of Romanism 
in the Church of England, it cannot be denied, let 
those, any rate, deny it who can, that the Church As- 
sociation has made no head at all against the return- 


ing tide of errors, which, it was hoped, had ebbed once 
for all at the Reformation. 


This is very plain language, but the question 
remains, What is to be done? Mr. Bligh sees the 
law, as it stands, is at least partly against the 
Evangelicals—which is admitting a great deal. He 
therefore advises an agitation for returning proper 
members to Parliament—that the electors should 
be appealed to at the next general election to send 
only those members who will promote ‘‘ unmistake- 
able Protestant Reform.” Next he advises a more 
conciliatory attitude to faithful Nonconformists.” 
He thinks that if Churchmen were a little less 


‘‘Churchy,” and that if a friendly, official, and 
social recognition of ‘‘ well-established bodies 
—say the Wesleyans—were given, a good deal 
might be done to reunite English Protestant Chris- 
tians. Then there must be a revision of the 
Prayer-book. Says Mr. Bligh, with reference to the 
ordination service— : 

Is it or is it not a Popish formula? I mean Popish 
in its worse sense; for it isin the Romish Church the 
formula—not for ordination itself, but immediately 
after ordination—for conferring power to forgive sins, 
and fortifying the position of the priest in the con- 
fessional, There are other blots of the same kind upon 
our otherwise Protestant Prayer-book ; and I submit 
that neither Dean Close nor the Church Association 
have any reasonable ground for expecting that the evils 
of Romanism and Ritualism will be 1233 
removed from the Church of Englend until these pas- 
sages have been altered or removed. 

Mr. Bligh is evidently a very enthusiastic man. 
Let us tell him that it is at least too late to proffer 
friendly, official and social recognition of Non- 
conformists for the hake of promoting the supremacy 
of the Evangelical party in the Establishment. 
Let us, also, tell him that while we are glad to see 
that he at last recognises the fact that some of the 
formularies of his Church—which he uses himself— 
are ‘‘ Popish in the worst sense,” we can scarcely 
understand how, recognising that fact, he can con- 


‘tinue to use them. The demoralisation that has 


come upon the Evangelical party has come from the 
very circumstance that, being Protestants them- 
selves, they will continue the use of formularies 
that are essentially anti-Protestant- We, and no 
e well-established body,” can lift them out of this 
deplorable position. They must lift themselves 
out, and there is only one way of doing it. 


The subject of ‘‘Communion wine” is very 
seriously debated in an article more than two 
columns in length in the last number of the 
Church Times. We refer to it again, as we did 
last week, to give some indication of the sort of 
questions to which supreme importance is attached 
in certain sections of the Established Church. The 
writer of the article commences by suggesting that 
some harm may be done by the indiscreet speech 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury in favour of the 
temperance movement. He proceeds to call atten- 
tion to the fact that there is an apparent disposi- 
tion, as there was amongst some of the older 
Christians, to ‘“‘tamper with the chalice of the 
Holy Communion.” Then comes the fact that an 
‘‘unfermented wine” is offered for Communion, 
and the declaration that the heretics who are 
the leaders in using this wine, are, of course, per- 
fectly aware they are contradicting Scripture,” 
so that it follows that every teetotaler, to use 
the vulgar phrase, is a ‘‘heretic.” A difficulty, 
however, is candidly acknowledged, and a way of 
getting over it is, with equal candour, suggested. 
Water must be mixed with the wine, and, pro- 
vided that not more than one-half of water be 
added, the matter is valid.” Finally, the writer 
hopes that bishops will inquire into the matter, 
and take prompt means to check any sacrile- 
gious disobedience to the Divine command.” Do 
our readers require anything to be added to this. 
statement ? 


Dr. Stock, of Huddersfield, has issued a forcible 
appeal to the true Protestants in the Established 
Church. He begs them carefully to consider their 
position, He asks them to ponder the recent judg- 
ment in the Bennett case, giving quotations from 
Mr. Bennett’s writings, and calls attention to the 
fact that the doctrine contained in his extracts are 
flat Popery, if words have any meaning.” He 
ends with the following appeal to Evangelicals, 
which may be put asa pendant to one of Mr. Bligh’s 
suggestions :— 

The matter is now becoming serious indeed. We be- 
lieve it is the duty of all genuine Protestants in the 
Established Church to unite with us in the effort to 
restore to that Church its independence of the State. 


Brethren, help us before the Established Church has 


become hopelessly Papalised in doctrine and in ritual. 
By-and-bye it will be too late, for the apostasy is grow- 


ing yearly, and the recent Bennett judgment proves 


that so long as Episcopacy is connected with the State, 


and has to take her formularies to the Supreme Court 
of Appeal for authoritative interpretation, she has no 
power of redressing the mischief. 3 

The unfortunate precedent of the Corporation of 
the City of London ni granting 300/. for the pulpit of 
the City Temple, and the acceptance of that sum, 
has very naturally been followed by other grants 
of a similar character. The sum of 100l. has been 
voted to the Silver- street Congregational Schools, 
certainly under exceptional circumstances, and a 
vote has been passed by a majority of one to- 
wards St. Sepulchre’s Church. Of course, if 
one denomination, or one church, gets & 
vote from the corporation funds, why should not 
others, if they are unscrupulous enough to accept 
it; and, unfortunately, we all know that a great 
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many scruples are swallowed when they are gilded 
with a money bribe. We wish to know, now, 
' when the corporation will stop? Why should not 
every church and school in the City—Roman 
Catholic or other—put in a claim for a portion of 
its funds? Thereis the Moorfields Roman Catholic 
Church with its schools, and the managers will take 
anything. There is the Jewish congregation ; there 
is also, we believe, a Mormon congregation within 
the City bounds, and so on. If one has a title, 
merely from connection with the City,” to money, 
all others have a title. The fact is, the matter is 
scandalous, and a stop should be put to it at once. 
The Corporation of London does not exist for the 
purpose of supporting needy religious causes, or for 
filling the purses of greedy ecclesiastics. 

The Report of the Select Committee of the House 


of Commons on Public Petitions shows that up: to 


the IIth of March, ninety-one petitions with 4,912 
signatures against the Burials Bill had been pre- 
sented; but none in its favour. Against dis- 
establishment there had been presented four peti- 
tions, with 214 signatures ; while forty-one petitions, 
with 547 signatures, had been presented in favour of 
disestablishment. The Church, however, is unde- 
niably whipping up its strength against any altera- 
tion in the Education Act, against which 1,139 
petitions, with 109,780 petitioners, had been pre- 
sented, with only twelve petitions and 151 signatures 
on the opposite side. On Thursday last, a large 


additional number of ~ petitions was presented ] 


against the Burials Bill; while the mere enumera- 
tion of petitions against any alteration to the 
Education Act occupies nearly a page of the votes. 
On Monday thirty-three petitions were presented 
against the Burials Bill, and 200 petitions against 
any alteration of the Education Act. None were 
presented in favour of either of these objects. 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT. 


DISORDERLY MEETING AT OPENSHAW — ANOTHER 
MEETING BROKEN UP. 


On Monday, the 10th, Mr. J. H. Crosfield de- 
livered a lecture, or we should say, a portion of a 
lecture, at the Methodist Free Church Schoolroom, 

haw, where a crowded audience had as- 
sembled to hear him. The chair was taken by Mr. 
Thomas Chalton, president of the Droylsden, Gor- 
ton, and Openshaw Nonconformist Association. 
The proceedings are reported in full in the Ashton- 
under-Lyne News, and scarcely any more di e- 
ful proceedings have yet characterised the action of 
Church defenders. : 

The Chairman having ous to the audience 
for a fair hearing for the lecturer, Mr. Crosfield 
rose, and, after some preliminary remarks, said he 
should point out the delusions under which the 
Church defenders laboured, which were as follows: 
1. That the Established Church was the poor man’s 
church. 2. That it was a bulwark against Popery. 
3. That it was a national Church. 4. That Church 
property was not national property. 5. That this 


property was employed for the benefit of the- 
nation 


. Immediately the lecturer began to show 
that the Established Church was not the poor 
man’s Church he was assailed b ans and hisses, 
which the Liberationists did their best to drown 
by loud cheering. One of the Church defenders 
rose to put a question, but the chairman begged 
him to be quiet, assuring him that he should be 
allowed to put any ques#ions he thought proper at 
the close of the lecture. When the lecturer again 
attempted to „he was again interrupted, and 
a scene of confusion occurr The chairman at- 
tempted to restore order, but every sentence he 
uttered provoked further questionings and re- 
marks. At last a little order was restored, when 


the lecturer recommenced and stated that he was, 


not going to be suppressed ; and that if he did not 
finish the lecture that night, he would do so 
next Monday. He then went on amid uproar, 
catcalls, &c. An allusion to the Established 
Church being ‘‘a bastion of Popery 12 by 
Papists,” provoked an outburst of Kentish fire. 
Amidst other interruptions, the lecturer went on; 
but a reference to the Falmouth rectory case and 
Church patronage had the effect of stirring up the 
Church people to a still — pitch of fury. They 
scowled grinned, and gnashed their teeth, and 
showed every indication that they were nearly 
frantic with rage. To add to their miseries the 
lecturer 1 assumed the tone of an auc- 
tioneer, and amid unparalleled uproar, offered the 
Church preferment very cheap, as it was still 
in the market, the auctioneer having himself written 
upon it, Not sold.” The Chairman then men- 
tioned that the parish church of Oldham had been 
sold to the Conservative party for the purpose of 

hasing votes, it being divided into more than 
orty-eight lots at 40/. a lot, and he had been the 
means of knocking all the votes on the head. 
(Cheers.) After some further scenes of uproar the 
chairman declared the meeting closed, and it was 
announced that the lecture would be delivered the 
next Monday night. 


MR. GORDON AT WAKEFIELD AGAIN. 


The Music Hall at Wakefield was crowded on 
Tuesday, the 11th, to hear a lecture from the Rev. 


| vote, of course the thanks of the meeti 


J. H. Gordon, in reply to one previously delivered 


by the Rev. W. R. itch. Upon the chairman 
(Mr. Alderman Lee) and the lecturer, and those who 


. Turner 
Mr, W. L. Sellers, and Mr. J. R. Millar: and 
amongst the audience we observed the Rev. W. M. 
Madden and Rev. H. W. Bull, of Holy Trinity; 
the Rev. J. C. Boyce, chaplain of the West Riding 
Asylum; the Rev. W. R. Bowditch, vicar of St. 
Andrews; the Rev. A. Grace, curate, All Saints; 
and the Rev. J. 8. Eastmead, Independent, &c. 
For some minutes the u Fer. the 
slightest indication of its cessation, and Mr. — 
standing at the front of the platform, in vain raise 
his voice to its highest pitch with the view of 
obtaining a hearing. After some difficulty he 
obtained power over the meeting, and was Se 
with applause. Mr. Gordon then arose from his 
seat, and approached the front of the platform 
amidst a deafening outburst of 2 the sub- 
sidence of which rendered more audible the groans 
from some charity lads,” who were very 
uproarious, but were at last quieted. Mr. Gordon 
then proceeded to reply point by point to Mr. Bow- 
ditch, his remarks eliciting frequent applause. After 
this Mr. Bowditch rose, and was well reeted by 
the meeting. He said he had been asked to accept 
half-an-hour to reply to Mr. Gordon, but he declined 
to do so, and could answer nothing of which he had 
not the exact words. He was pre to answer 
everything conclusively, but he would do it in 

rint. In the course of his remarks Mr. Bowditch 

came affronted, and, amidst some groans, walked 
off the platform. A discussion then took place 
between Mr. Gordon and Mr. Moore. The final 
proceedings are thus given in the Wakefield 
Express 7 

The Rev. W. Turner N the vote of thanks, 
which was seconded by Mr. Unchank, and put to the 
meeting by the chairman, when about two-thirds of 
the audience held up their hands and loudly cheered 
the lecturer. The 3 then put the contrary,” 
whereupon the Rev, A. Grace jumped on to the seat 
upon which he had been sitting, and, looking in the 
direction of his ‘‘ lambs,” waved his hat and his walking- 
stick — thus giving the signal for a further exercise of 
his pupils’ lun Had clamour been the signal of 
success we should say they were successful, but as only 
about a third of those present were opposed to the 
were cordially 
awarded to Mr. Gordon. In acknowledging the sumo 
(thongh amongst considerable uproar) the lecturer pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to Mr. Lee for the able and im- 
partial manner in which he had discharged the duties 
of chairman. This was seconded, and carried unani- 


moualy. 

The Chairman, in acknowledgment. aaid: I have. to 
thank you for the vote of thanks which you have each 
and all, so far as 1 can observe, accorded to me to- 
night. I shall always endeavour, as I have hitherto 
done in public meetings, to hold the scales as evenly as 
possible; and, if I have not succeeded in obtaining 
your entire attention, I am free to confess that—seeing 
the elements of discord that are present, and knowing 
the centres around which little circumferences are 
guthered here and there—that [am not at all surprised ; 
and I may take this ee of saying that it would 
have been much more ming the cheracter and the 
conduct of a Christian miuister (the Rev. Allen Grace) 
——(loud applause and confusion, in which the re- 
mainder of the sentence was lost). 

Tho proceedings were then brought to a conclusion 
in the disorder which ensued, and the Rev. Allen Graco, 
surrounded by a bodyguard, squeezed his way through 
the densely-crowded audience to the platform, where 
he took his stand beside Mr. Bowditch. Probably 
imagining that Mr. Grace's conduct might be resented 
by an indignant section of his fellow townsmen, some 
seven or eight persons, armed with pretty stout knob- 
sticks, gathered round him, and subsequently escorted 
him to his residence, marching four abreast down the 
middle of the thoroughfares, carrying their weapons as 


sappers do their hatchets or Irishmen at Donnybrook 
their shillelahs. — : 


MILNROW, ROCHDALE. 


On Tuesday evening a meeting of the in- 
habitants of Milnrow was held at the Butter- 
worth Liberal Association Room at that place, for 
the purpose of hearing addresses from the Rev. H. 
Archibald, of Milnrow ; Mr. John Ashworth, Nissi 
Villa, Rochdale, and other gentlemen on the prin- 
ciples of the Liberation Society. Mr. John Heap, 
of Milnrow, presided, and briefly introduced the 
proceedings. 

The Rev. H. Archibald proposed :— 

That this meeting supports Mr. Miall in his efforts for the 
Liberation of Church and State, and approves of his motion 
to be submitted to the House of . 

Mr. Archibald enlarged on the motives for 
disestablishment, and ey on the Ritualistic 
movement, contending that there was as much 
Dissent in the Church of England as there was out 
of it. Mr. John Ashworth, of Nissi Villa, Roch- 
dale, seconded the resolution in a speech deal- 
ing with the Scriptural aspects of the subject. An 
amendment was subsequently moved, and the Chair- 
man decided the opponents had a majority in the 
middle, and not at the sides. The meeting was 
then concluded. 


THE REV. CHARLES WILLIAMS AT NEWCASTLE, 


A lecture, under the auspices of the local com- 
mittee of the Liberation Society, was delivered on 
Thursday night in the Lecture Room, Newcastle, 
by the Rev. Charles Williams, of Accrington—the 
subject being Church Property.” The Rev. W. 
rowed occupied the chair, and was accompanied on 
the platform by the Rev. H. T. Robjohns, the Rev. 


Jos. Ketley, the Rev. Robert Brown, Mr. Edmund | 


Williams went carefully through the whole of the 
4 which he had taken in At the close 
of the lecture Mr. Williams referred to the ulti- 


mate disposition of ecclesiastical property, saying— 
Many people in the land were beginning to find that 
the new school-rate was a very di ble thing— 
(Hear, cn — hence — — of — 3 pro · 
co vantageou ied for the purposes 

OF Cincation, (Loud applause.) Would that be a 
sacrilegious ching! Their 1 had asked, with 
some consternation, ‘‘ Would you secularise this pro- 
perty?” Well, why not? He had yet to learn that 
secular was a synonym for sinfulness; he had to 
learn that that which was secular polluted. Churehmen 
God was confined within the limits of 
their own narrow ecclesiastical community. — 
that 


hear.) To hear their nts, they might 

— 1 ty had abandoned al the world, and cared 
only for bisho eans, and parsons ; as 

indeed, that which bel to Him could be 

if it were devoted to such use as the relief of the poor 
and the education of the young. They 4 4 1 it 
sacrilege for any one to touch a penny of the Church 
endowments ; but, for his own part, he felt confident 
that if these endowments were taken for the education 
of gutter children, to rescue them from the brand of 
infamy under which they were born, and to train them 
up in intell and virtue, the Father of them all 
would be well pleased, and the nation would have no 
reason to fear the jud tday. (Applause) He had 
no doubt they would have many battles to fight 
before this could be accomplished ; but if Nonconfor- 
mists worked as earnestly now as they had done in the 
past, the day would come when in this country there 
should be a separation of Church and State, and a pro- 
clamation thruughout all the land of perfect religious 
equality. (Cheers.) 

Several questions having been answered by the 
lecturer, the meeting terminated with the usual 
votes of thanks. 

HALESOWEN. 


A lecture has been delivered here on The State 
Church as a Bulwark of Religious Truth,” by the 
Rev. R. G. Astbu Mr. A. Harris presided. 
The lecturer refe to the laxity of doctrine in 
the Establishment, which he illustrated by several 
statements. | 

LITTLQQOROUGH, ROCHDALE. 

A lecture was delivered to a large audience at 
this town, on Monday evening of last week, to the 
Summit Branch of the Littleborough Liberal Asso- 
ciation, on tho Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment of the Church of England,” by Mr. Aaron 
Grimshaw, Mr. John Dawson in the chair. Mr. 
Grimshaw said he advocated the separation of 
Church and State not from hostility to the Church, 
but in the interest of Christian union. He pro- 
ceeded to explain the relative duties of Church and 
State, the vantages of Establishment to the 
Church, and the nature of Church property. 


LECTURES BY MR. CALLAWAY. 


The Rev. W. F. Callaway has lectured on 
religious equality at Melton, in Worcestershire, 
and Bourton-on-the-Water, Gloucestershire ; and at 
both places a decided feeling in favour of disesta- 
blishment was expressed. 


PADDINGTON CHAPEL SCHOOLROOM. 


A large and enthusiastic meeting was held here 
on Tuesday, llth inst., the Rev. G. D. Macgregor 
in the chair. Addresses were delivered by the 
Rev. G. O. Fellowes, Mr. George Kearley, and. the 
Rev. J. Clifford, LL.B. Resolutions in support of 
Mr. Miall’s motion and adopting a petition in its 
favour were carried with a single dissentient, an 
amendment in favour of reform as opposed to dis- 
establishment, not even finding a seconder. The 
meeting has given great satisfaction. Arrangements 
are being made for meetings in the same district. 


MAIDEN NEWTON, DORSET. 

A few days ago the Rev. T. Neave, of Dorchester, 
delivered a lecture in the ional Chapel in 
this vi on disestablishment, especially bear- 
ing upon Mr, Miall’s notice of motion. The Rev. 
G. R. Miall, who presided, said that he was present 
at the first conference of the Anti-State Church 
Society, and had always thought that the union of 
Church and State was disastrous to the Church 
itself, to the true kingdom of Christ, and to the 
country’s weal. The Rev. T. Neave, in the course 
of an admirable lecture, said the question was no 
longer one of mere theory or of curious speculation, 
but one with which the legislature, politicians and 
Englishmen, irrespective of their creed, who were 
desirous for the religious and political welfare of 
their country, must deal, Even Lord Derby had 
aid, Self- support in religious matters, whether 
we like hes 0 — 1 feo the —.— 
progress o ic events. The leaders o great 
— — actuated solely for their country’s 
good, They were not, as was 2 secularista, 
sectarians, or infidels. Coming Mr. Miall’s 
motion, he said he should like to see a great national 
court of arbitration — to deal with this 
uestion, com of representative men of all 
churches of the land. If such a method was 
visionary and Utopian, the battle must be fought oa 
the old lines of warfare, involving bitter mutual 
recriminations and intentional resentations 
The blame must lie with 
le means. ‘lho 


on the part of some. 


those w 


e were 
clergy. He only wished the 
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* 2 to ask themselves who had been their friends 
in A vote of thanks was given to the 


lecturer and a ition in favour of Mr. Miall’s 
motion was ad Mr. Neave has also lectured 
at Blandford and Cerne Abbas. 


CONCURRENT ENDOWMENT. 


In the closing debate on the Irish University Bill, 
both Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone made special 
refererce to the policy of concurrent endowment. 
As their remarks on the subject have a bearing on 
the future, it is desirable that the views they ex- 
pressed should be put on record. 

Mr. Disraeli said :—‘‘ The fact is, there is no 
consistency whatever in the course which the 
Roman Catholics take in this matter. They are 
inexorably opposed to united education. They 
believe that in matters of faith and morals Roman 
Catholics ought to be educated by Roman Catholics, 
and therefore their opposition to a measure like this 
may be, and I have no doubt is, most sincere ; but, 
however high and firm may be their principles, they 
are also children of this world, * wise in their 
generation; and if they see their resistance to this 
measure is unavailing, I have not the slightest doubt 
—and 1 cannot blame them--that, when this bill 
becomes an Act, the Roman Catholics would im- 
mediately set to work to obtain as much good from 
it in their view of the case as can be obtained. 
(Hear, hear.) In that case they will realise as nearly 
as possible the er to them by the 
President of the Bo of Trade, by converting 
your compromise into that supremacy. I have not 
the slightest doubt that that would be their policy, 
and they would be justified in pursuing that policy ; 
nor that the views expressed by the right hon. 
member for Kilmarnock are perfectly correct, and 
that this bill, if it passes in its present shape, can 
be and will be worked to give the Catholic majority 
in the council complete control over the university. 
I would say one word as to the position of the Irish 
Roman Catholics in this matter. I regret the 

sition is in a degree owing to their own exertions. 
Hear, hear.) We have had many allusions in the 
debate to the conduct of the Government in 
reference to this subject. Indeett frequent allusions 
have been made to it on other occasions, but I have 
always listened to them with a quiet smile, for I 
have always been of opinion that there was no waste 
of time in life like that spent in making explana- 
tions. (A laugh.) One result of the transactions to 
which I am about to allude has been to make us 
charitable to our immediate opponents; and they 
never hear from me taunts about their secret com- 
munications with parties with whom they agree not 
to hold communications, because I have no doubt 
that the stories which are in circulation on this 
subject ure as thoroughly false in their case asin our 
own. Let me, however, now make one or two 
remarks on the conduct of the late Government 
with regard to this very subject of Irish university 
education, The late Lord Derby was certainly not 
an enemy to united education. He might have 
been said to have been its creator, and amongst the 
many services to this country of that illustrious man, 
I know none more glorious, He never flinched from 
his opinions on that subject, The matter of Irish 
university education was brought before him shortly 
after the formation of our Government in 1867— 
and by whom? By men who possessed—and justly 
—the entire confidence of the Church and the Pro- 
testant university of Ireland. It was at their 
instance that his attention was first called to the 
matter. Let me remind the House—it is a matter 
of modern history, but still I may be pardoned for 
referring to it—(a laugh)—of the system on which 
Irish government was conducted only a short time 
ago, and which had prevailed for a considerable 
period. It was a system which endeavoured 
gradually to assist, so far as education was concerned, 
the various religious bodies in that country. During 
the present century it had been gradually but com- 
pletely developed ; and it has n called of late 
years concurrent endowment. Concurrent endow- 
ment, however, is now dead, and I will tell you in 
a few momente who killed it. (Laughter.) This, 
however, I will say of concurrent endowment, that 
it was at least a policy, and the policy of great states- 
men. It was the policy of Pitt, Grey, Russell, 
Peel, and Palmerston. The Protestant Church of 
Ireland under that system held its estate, of which it 
has been so unjustly and injuriously deprived. The 
Roman Catholics had a a and increasing 
collegiate establishment, and the Presbyterians had a 
Regium Donum, which it was always my opinion 
should have been doubled. So far as Lord Palmer- 
ston was concerned—and he was called the Protes- 
tant Premier—he was ‘prepared, and had recom- 
mended to this House, to secure to the Roman 
Catholics their glebes. That policy, I have already 
said, is dead, but when the late Lord Derby had to 
consider this question he had to consider it under 
the influence of that policy. It was his opinion, on 
the representations made to him by those who 
represented the Protestant Church and college of 
Ireland, that the position of the Roman Catholics 
with respect to university education was, I will not 
83 — but one which — the con- 
sideration of every statesman. Propositions ha vin 
been made and placed before us, Pit e — 
duty to place ourselves in communication with the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy. We thought it better to 
attempt to bring about a settlement by straightfor- 
ward means than by dark and sinister intrigues. 
(Hear, hear.) Two Roman Catholic prelates were 
delegated to come to this country to communicate 


with the Government. Unfortunately, when that 
time arrived power had left Lord Derby, and he was 
unworthily represented. I did not think it de- 
sirable to place myself in direct communication with 
the Roman Catholic prelates ; but two of my col- 
leagues did me the honour to represent me. One 
was eminent for his knowledge of the subject—the 
late Lord Mayo. The other was most distinguished 
for his knowledge of human nature—the late Lord 
Privy Seal (the Earl of Malmesbury). I mention 
them that these negotiations were adopted by the 
Roman Catholic prelates with dignity, with concilia- 
tion, and with moderation. \(Cheers)}) Sir, I may 
have been too sanguine, but that was a moment 
when I believed some settlement of this question, 
honourable ‘and satisfactory to all classes, might 
have been made. I am bound to say that no offer 
of endowment was made by the Government ; and, 
moreover, I am still bound to say that no offer was 
urged. It might have been mentioned by the 
Roman Catholics, but I am bound to say this, 
because the right hon. member for Kilmarnock 
referred to a document of a much more ancient date 
—a communication from Sir George Grey—and \I 
suppose the Roman hierarchy pro ted by the ex- 
perience of that negotiation. It is necessary to dwell 
on these particulars fora moment. The right hon. 
gentleman says ‘‘I burnt my fingers on that occa- 
sion,” but see no scars. (Laughter.) This 
happened in the midst of those negotiations. The 
right hon. gentleman opposite, who had been a 
pupil of Peel, who had sat in the Cabinet of Pal- 
merston, who was supposed to be a devoted votary 
of the policy of concurrent endowment—the right 
hon. gentleman suddenly—I impute no motives 
to him, that is quite unnecessary — (great 
laughter)—but the right hon. gentleman suddenly 
changed his mind, and threw over the policy of 
concurrent endowment, mistaking the clamour of 
the Nonconformist for the voice of the nation. 
(Laughter.) The Roman Catholics fell into the 
trap —they forgot the cause of university education 
in the prospect of destroying the Protestant 
Church. (Cheers.) The right hon. gentleman 
succeeded in his object and became Prime Minister ; 
but, if he had been a little more patient, without 
throwing over concurrent endowment, he would 
— ve been Prime Minister as soon. The 
man Catholics have the satisfaction of destroying 
the Protestant Church, and they had the satis- 
faction before the year was passed of witnessin 
the disestablishment of the Roman Catholic Churc 
—at Rome. (Laughter.) As certainly as we are 
in this House, that policy that caused the one 
led to the other. It was the consistent and con- 
tinuous achievement of a man who was entitled 
above all others to the reverence of Protestants— 
that is Cardinal Cullen. (Laughter.) If there bea 
man to whom the fall of the Papacy is attributable 
it is to his Eminence. (Laughter.) And now, see 
what occurred. The Roman Catholics having 
reduced Ireland to a spiritual desert are discon- 
tented, and have a grievance, and they come to 
Parliament in order that we may create a blooming 
ger of Eden for them. Well, gentlemen, the 
rime Minister is no ordinary man. (Laughter, 
and cheers from the Ministerial benches.) I am 
very glad that my sincere compliment has obtained 
for him the only cheer that his party has conferred 
on him during this discussion. (Loud laughter. ) 
The right hon. gentleman had a substitute for the 
licy of concurrent endowment, which- had been 
illed by the Roman Catholics themselves; the 
right hon. gentleman substituted the policy of con- 
fiscation. (Cries of Oh, oh, and laughter.) You 
have had four years of it; you have despoiled 
Churches, you have threatened every corporation 
and endowment in the country—(laughter and 
cheers)—you have examined into everybody's 
affairs—(cheers)—you have criticised every pro- 
fession, and vexed every trade. (Renewed laughter 
and cheers.) Nobody is certain in property ; no one 
knows what duties he will have to perform to-mor- 
row. (Cheers.) This is the policy of confiscation 
as compared with that of concurrent endowment. 
Mr. GLADSTONE in commencing his reply made 
the following comments on Mr. Disraeli’s reference 
to concurrent endowment :—For half an hour the 
right hon. gentleman dwelt on concurrent endow- 
ment and confiscation. Why were two-thirds of 
the oration of the right hon. gentleman devoted to 
the consideration of questions which could contribute 
so little to the practical solution of the difficulty we 
have to meet? I look a little further, and I notice 
in his description of confiscation—and I congratulate 
the right hon. gentleman upon this, that although 
he has still many hard words for the policy of con- 
fiscation, yet its features are coming to be mitigated 
in his eyes ; for the last time I heard him on this 
question, he declared that the consequences of its 
application to Ireland would be far more formidable 
than the consequences of foreign conquest. (Cheers. ) 
Let us hope, when the right hon. gentleman has had 
a little more time, he will come to view confiscation 
with considerable patience, if he makes the same 
progress he has doné since the last session. But 
what is more remarkable is the speech of the right 
hon. gentleman upon concurrent endowment. Con- 
current endowment, he says, is dead. Twice he said 
it was dead, but it may revive under the hand of the 
right hon. gentleman—(loud cheers)—under the 
potent charm of the magician. Undoubtedly 
the monosyllables of the right hon. gentle- 
man were intended to show that concurrent endow- 
ment was dead—it was necessary to give that general 
colour to the argument. But why did the right hon. 
ntleman as ume that Pitt, Russell, Grey, and Sir 
K. Peel entertained such views? And why that 


elaborate eulogium upon concurrent endowment, but 
to show its possibility? What was the object of all 
this but to lead the minds of his hearers to the con- 
clusion that there was V aof erecting 
different universities for different ous persua- 
sions —(cheers)—each accompanied with its theo- 
logical faculty, and each meeting the animated 
description the right hon. gentleman drew of a 
Catholic university. I shall come back to the subject 
of concurrent endowment, because it will be remem- 
bered that even in the year in which we live the 
right hon. gentleman dwells with such fervour and 
fondness upon the recollection of the past, that I 
appeal to any man whether it is not still a living 
idea in his mind, and whether he does not hope to 
make it a reality. I beg to disclaim the comphment 
he paid me of having been devoted to concurrent 
ne He holds me down to the strictest 
ideas of Sir R. Peel, but he has never proved that 
Sir R. Peel was the friend of that principle. The 
right hon. gentleman states that I changed my mind 
on the subject in 1868. He is entirely mistaken, 
and he has not produced the slightest proof of his 
allegation. He says that as a general rule it is great 
waste of time to offer explanations, but the right 
hon. gentleman makes an exception to that general 
‘rule. It is not a waste of time to make explanations 
provided you make them five years after the fact, 
when the memory of gentlemen is dim and indistinct 
as to the particulars, and when you can give a suit- 
able colour and gloss to them. I should not make 
this referente to the scope of the speech of the 
right hon. gentleman but for the warning it has 
given to me, and the warning it will earry forth to 
the people. . ; 

Towards.the close of his speech Mr. Gladstone 
again took up the subject of concurrent enowment 
in Ireland :—-I have dealt with the various argu- 
ments against the bill except one, and that is as to 
the endowment. of the Roman Catholic colleges. 
There has been some variety in the expression of 
opinion in this House, expressed from very different 

uarters. My right hon. friend the President of 
the Board of Trade has stated to the House that he 
regrets that state of opinion, which makes it, in his 
judgment, totally impossible to ask Parliament for 
anything in the nature of an endowment to a Roman 
Catholic college or university. (Cheers.) The right 
hon. and learned gentleman the senior member for 
Dublin University has gone farther than my right 
hon. friend, for he states, I think without limi- 
tation, that he is favourable to concurrent endow- 
ments. My hon. friend the member for Waterford 
in his able speech of yesterday, in like manner did 
not disguise what has been long well known, that 
such was the leaning of his mind. My own view 
differs from that of these three gentlemen— 
even from the view of my right hor. friend. I don't 
admit the claim of Roman Catholics can be made 

ood to the endcwment of a college or university, I 

on’t found myself exclusively on the state of 
Protestant opinion. If that were all, I should be 
ready to oppose myself to the tide of that opinion, 
however strong the opposition might be. But I 
think the reasons are strong and obvious why it is 
impossible for us to entertain the question of Romaa 
Catholic endowment. It is a claim in direct oppo- 
sition to our policy of 1869. (Cheers.) If there is 
to be Roman Catholic endowment, or Establishment 
or any other endowment—Magee College or any- 
thing else—if there is to be religious endowment of 


restablishments under ecclesiastical control — and 


Magee College is under the ecclesiastical control of 
the General Assembly, just as the Roman 
Catholic College is under the control of the Roman 
Catholic prelates—then I say we went utterly wrong 
in 1869, and the surplus of 5,000,000/.— 
which represented all that we could obtain 
after satisfying the 8 interests and making 
some concessions to the House of Lords rather than 
lose our bill, and winding up the affairs of Maynooth 
and the Regium Donum—that sum of 5, 000, 000“, 
ought to be divided among the religious communions 
of the country if the claim for this endowment is a 
good one. But, Sir, is the proposition true which 
is alleged—namely, that we are about to pass a bill 
founded on principles of inequality? I hold, with 
my noble friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
that, on the contrary, it is the claim advanced by 
the Roman Catholic prelates that involves the 
principle of inequality. We have not endowed, and 
are not endowing, any other persuasion in Ireland. 
The Queen’s Colleges have endowments, but they 
are not given to one persuasion more than another, 
It is said that Belfast may be made to serve the 
the purposes of the Presbyterians, but Belfast offers 
no facilities to the Presbyterians except those which 
Cork and Galway offer to Roman Catholics. 
Trinity College has an endowment, but it is to get 
that endowment on the principle of opening pro- 
spectively, irrespective of persuasions, every office 
and every emolument that it possesses, (Gheers.) 
There is no University endowment to a distinctive 
religion in Ireland under the bill we propose; there- 
fore, the spirit of inequality is in the claim of those 
who ask for specific endowments to themes 
There is another reason of the greatest force which 
applies to all religious communions ; but I am bound 
to say it undeniably applies to the Roman Catholic 
communion at the present moment with peculiar 
force. The relation of the episeopacy and its laity, 
the claim of the episcopacy 5 to these 
collegiate and i institutions, I understand 
is this. We demand that we shall be supreme in 


demand that it shall rest with us exclusivel 


to determine what matters are matters of fai 
and morals. (Cheers.) Now, I am one of those 


all matters of faith and morals, and we 
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who hold that if the laity of the Roman 
Catholic Church choose to submit to those de- 
mands, it is neither policy nor justice on our part to 

unish them, or to say to them, as we say now, So 
ong as you submit to these demands you shall not 
have free access to university de honours, or 
emoluments. It is the worst policy in the world. 
It is withholding from them the means by which, as 
we believe, Liberal sentiments would spread among 
them. But it is a most serious thing to propose 
that where these relations exist between the episco- 
pate and the laity public endowments should be 
given. The sentiments of the Roman Catholic laity 
may change. They may begin to withhold this free 
submission. They may in not to acknowledge 
that sort of absolute dominion which appears to 
have been estabiished within the limits of the 
Roman Church ; but if you give an endowment to a 
college which is founded upon that principle of 
episcopal absolutism, that endowment itself becomes 
the means of fixing and stereotyping the relation of 
paramount power on the side of the bishops, and of 
absolute submission and servitude on the side of the 
laity. (Cheers.) These appear to me to be reasons 
quite irrespective of abstract arguments of the most 
conclusive force against the demands which are 
made. My hon. and learned fried the member for 
Oxford, in his eloquent speech the other day, said 
he had «ee of political life before him. have 
very little before me, but I have much behind me. 
I have an account to render. I havea and 

resent to think of. I have not, like my hon. and 
earned friend, that future which, I trust, will 
be to him rich in all manner of prosperity and 
distinction; but the duties of the moment are 
solemn, and I wish to leave upon record the solemn 
conviction I entertain that it would be a grave and 
serious error on the part of this House were they to 
give the slightest encouragement to the demand that 
is made for introducing into Ireland the system of 
separate endowment for separate religious institu- 
tions or academical purposes, and thereby distinctly 
to renounce and repudiate the policy of 1869, to 


which the t majority of this House were party, 
and which I believe that none of us regret. (Loud 
cheers. ) fats : 


It is freely said in Dublin (writes the corre- 
spondent of the Pall Mall Gazette) that the 

man Catholic prelates did not at first intend 
that the Irish members should préss their hostility 
to the Government to the extremity\of an adverse 
vote, and that when their late resolutions were pub- 
lished they had no intention beyond putting a pres- 
sure upon the Ministry to promise changes in com- 
mittee calculated to satisfy their scruples. Upon, 
however, the Government being induced ‘to take 
what is called here the Nonconformist turn, the 
Roman Catholic party found themselves on an 
entirely different road from the Ministry, and could 
no longer keep company with them to any good. 
From that moment, it is declared, the inclinations 
of the bishops had been towards the Conservative 
leaders, from whom they have always had strong 
hopes of getting a charter and endowment for the 
Catholic University. These hopes have, besides, 
been strengthened by the very significant fact that, 
during and since the discussion in the Senate of the 
University of Dublin, some of the Dublin journals 
which had been the most inveterately opposed. to 
the extension of any such privileges to the Catholic: 
University have come round so far as to admit that 
if Trinity College cannot be otherwise protected, 
both charter and endowment should be given. The 
great effort now will be to induce the Tory party, if 
they should attain to power, to carry out these 
possibly only hypocritical admissions, and to place 
the Roman Catholic bishops in the position which 
Mr. Gladstone was induced at the crisis to refuse 


to them, at no less a cost than the defeat of his 
Ministry. 


UNION OF BENEFICES BILL. 


The Select Committee appointed to consider the 
Bill to amend the Act for the Union of Contiguous 
Benefices in Cities, Towns, and Boroughs, met 
again on Tuesday, Mr. Walpole in the chair. 

Mr. H. ELLINGTON, who appeared on behalf of 
the authorities of the parishes of All Hallows and 
St. John the Evangelist, detailed the steps which 
had been taken by the commissioners to effect the 
union of these two benefices, and the objections 
which the parishioners had made to the scheme. 
The commissioners proposed to refer the widening 
of 2 streets to the Commissioners of Sewers, 
whilst the vestries contended that they were the 
proper parties to settle the matter. The vestry 
were of opinion that the. churches were public 
property and vested in the churchwardens as repre- 
senting the commissioners. The main objection 
which the parishioners entertained to the present 
bill was that it would take from the vestry the 
power of dealing with the parish property. They 
considered the present Act sufficient for all useful 

urposes, and ‘that the commissioners ought not to 
e able to take away the powers which the 
parishioners now possessed. 

Mr. JAMES MEDwWIN, a Common Councilman of 
the City of London, stated that the existing Act 
was the result of a compromise, to which the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury was a direct party. He 
had no confidence in any body of commissioners, 
and objected to the present bill because its object 
was to dispossess the parishioners of any control 
Over the schemes . the commissioners might 
Present. The parishioners almost to a man were 
opposed to the bill, and ought to have a veto. He 


believed the vestry expressed the voice of the 
arishioners. ‘There were more churches in the 
ity than were necessary, and he thought a certain 


number of the sites mizht be a riated to the 
establishment of 8 
rt of 


Professor DoNALDSON, who ap in suppo 

the memorial presented by the Royal Institute of 
amar on stated, in reply to questions by Mr. 
Beresford Hope, that he approved of the exemption 
from demolition of the churches of St. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook ; St. Martin's, Ludgate; St. Peter’ 
Cornhill ; and St. Swithin’s, Cannon-street (includ 

in the 15th clause), on account of their historical 
and other associations connected with them. He 
2 that the churches of St. Michael's, 
Cornhill, and also St. Peter's, almost adjacent, 
ought to be preserved on account of their architec- 
tural value; the churches of St. Mary Woolnoth, 
St. Edmund the King, St. Augustine, Christ 
Church Mewes St. Lawrence Jewry, St. 
Magnus (London- bridge), St. Margaret Pattens 
(Eastcheap), St. — Ragged 8 St. 
Vedast (Foster-lane), St. Mary-at-Hill, St. Mary 
Abchurch, and St. Andrew, Holborn, and several 
other churches, had strong claims to be preserved 
on ‘architectural grounds. In his opinion many of 
these churches ought to be included in the 15th 
clause. mae | of the existing churches might be 
advantageously converted into schools, and the 
architectural features preserved, and he thought it 
desirable, in some cases, that when a church was 
removed the tower might be allowed to remain 
standing. 

The committee then adjourned for a week. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD AND NONCON- 
FORMISTS. 
(From the Freeman.) 


Mr. Matthew Arnold, in his preface to his last 
work Literature and Dogma — pronounces an ex 
cathedra judgment on Mr. Miall and Nonconformists. 
He ascribes the earnestness, or, as he would describe 
it, the bitterness, with which they assail the union 
between Church and State to want of culture.“ 
More extensive reading would make Dissenters 
tolerant, and perhaps reconcile them to the National 
Church. Dr. Arnold, we see, quotes from the 
‘** Nonconformist Sketch Book” a strong passage on 
the evils of State-Churchism. Is Dr. Arnold aware 
that, in a recent edition of this book, Mr. Miall has 
explained that were he called upon in his maturer 
age, by sense of duty, to go over afresh the same 
lines of thought, his disposition would incline him 
to bear himself more gently, and in a somewhat 
more modest, kindly, and charitable spirit than he 
did when he was a controversial novice”? When 
a public man allows, In regard to both taste and 
temper, there are many phrases and several passages 
in the book which he could wish had never been 
written, culture, as well as charity, must condemn 
such quotations and comments as those made by the 
son of a man who would have disdained such a breach 
uf literary fairness. It seems to us that the 
„ ulture of Mr. Miall, which led to the above 
frank confession of a fault, is much superior in 
quality to the culture of Dr. Arnold, which per- 
mits the ungenerous reminder of an offence which 
has been atoned for. With ineffable self-conscious- 

ss, which has a touch of philosophical pharisaism 
in it, this Fellow of Oriel College, an formerly 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford,” 
assumes his own superiority, and quietly insinuates 
that. if Mr. Miall and Dr. Stoughton and Canon 
Liddon were as cultured as himself, the first would 
not denounce a State Church, the second would not 
quote Hooker in support of the opinion, which, 
nevertheless, Hooker expressed, In the matter of 
external discipline itself, we do not deny there are 
some things whereto the Church is bound till the 
world’s end,” and the third would not cite Luther 
as an authority on the side of the Athanasian Creed. 
„Culture apparently destroys ace and cer 
tainly is not promotive of charity. We like not the 
artificial light and questionable ‘‘ sweetness ” of 
Dr. Matthew Arnold. Hethinks Dissent would be 
almost droll,” if it werenot ‘‘soextremely irreligious.“ 
This has the flavour of bitterness rather than of 
‘* sweetness” about it. But why is Dissent either 
‘‘droll” or ‘‘irreligious”? Because, we read, the 
question of the union of the Church and State, ut 
the present juncture, is in itself so absolutely unim- 
portant! The thing is to recast religion.” But 
what if the State religion stands in the way? The 
Thirty-nine Articles, the several offices, and the 
Book of Common Prayer are established. According 
to Dr. Arnold, they at least should be disesta- 
blished. And pray who is to ‘recast religion” ? 
Would Dr. Matthew Arnold commit this task to 
the Legislature, to the two Houses of Parliament? 
If not, to whom? We have no doubt the mar- 
vellous culture, of which we read so much in this 
22 would suggest a commission, consisting of 

r. Matthew Arnold, Professor Huxley, and perhaps 
Dean Stanley, as the proper means of recasting the 
religion of the nation. For ourselves, we have no 
faith in State commissions for the settlement of 
religious beliefs. Why not let Christianity stand 
or fall according to its merits? This is the plea of 
Dissent. What is there ‘‘ droll” or “ irreligious“ 
in it? We enter our protest against Dr. Arnold’s 
exposition of the principles and policy of Noncon- 
formity. ‘* More extensive reading,” or, as he 
would phrase it, more culture,” could not fail in 
showing him that Dissent has confidence in the truth 
of Christianity, and therefore asks the State to let 


it alone. Mightier men than Dr. Matthew Arnold 


have been foiled in the attempt to ‘‘ recast religion.” 
Certainly the cant of culture cannot overcome the 


earnest faith of Nonconformists, who follow the 
„One Master, even Christ.” 


CHRISTIANITY BY LAW. 
(From the New York Independent. ) 


Those who believe that it is lawful to 
use force in p ing Christianity are holding a 
public meeting in the Cooper Institute in this 2 
as this paper is passing through the press. The 


8 the * signed by a justice soba 

urt, sev vernors, ex -governors, bi 

doctors at a ag and other notabilities, civil 

ecclesiastical ; many of whom are men of undoubted 

worth and respectability and whose connection with 

this enterprise is the only impeachment of their 
sense. 


Wo ay Sins Khews nesala penne fa ee 
‘hristian on. is a poi 
hich must not be lost sight of. Law is 1 


rests upon force; it is maintained by force ; when - 
2 * — must be A to * its 

on. e always speak of enforcing law; 
and it is not a figure of speech, by any means. An 
amendment to the Constitution recognising and 


| prodisiming Christianity asthe supreme law of the 
on or 


would be maintained one ot 
the use of carnal weapons, Thi irectly contrary 
to the letter and the spirit of Christianity. M 
kingdom is not of this world“ said the Master; an 
those who undertake by political methods to advance 
His kingdom are disobeying His express command. 

The object of the association under whose auspices 
this meeting is held is stated in the em any Se; t 
from the — : The National Association has been 
fermed for the purpose of securing such an amend- 
ment to the Constitution as will suitably acknow- 
ledge Almighty God as the author of the nation’s 
existence and the ultimate source of its authority, 
Jesus Christ as its ruler, and the Bible as the fountain 
of its laws, and thus indicate that this is a Christian 
nation, and place all Christian laws, institutions, 
and usages in our Government on an undeniable 
legal basis in the fundamental law of the land.” 
Such an amendment would, of course, result in the 
virtual disfranchisement of a large proportion of 
our eitizens. Every man who holds any civil or 
military office under the Government is obliged to 
take an oath to 2 the Constitution. Not only 
Atheists and Pantheists, but Rationalists, and Jews, 
and the multitude who disbelieve in the inspiration 
of the Bible would by this amendment be excluded 
from office. After the passage of such an amend- 
ment this would no longer be a land of entire reli- 

ious liberty. Such a discrimination in the organic 
aw of the Jand against a large class of men because 
of their religious opinions would, of course, be con- 
trary to the fundaniental idea of American institu- 
tions. There is not the slightest danger that it will 
ever be made; but it is a reproach toe Christianity 
that it should be attempted. 

In the interest of Christiamity, then, we repudiate 
this movement, If Christianity cannot sustain it- 
self in this land without a resort to legislation, then 
let it perish. If, with such weapons as truth and 
ight and love, it cannot make headway against un- 
belief and evil, let us confess at once that it is 
obsolete. No worse dishonour has ever been put 
upon the religion of Christ by its professed adherents 
than this proclamation, signed by a chief justice of 
our Supreme Court and a vast number of other digni- 
taries, that ‘‘every Christian feature” will surely 
be obliterated from existing institutions unless we 
„make the Constitution explicitly Christian.” The 
power of the pulpit and the Christian press; the 
influence of Sunday-schools and home miss‘ons ; the 
moral and spiritual forces at our command; the 
promised aid of Him who said, Lo l I am with you 
alway —all these will be of no avail to preserve 
our land from heathenism, if we cannot get a few 
words of religious dogma into the text of our Consti- 
tution ! ä 

We desire the publie to understand that these 
men do not represent the Christian sentiment of this 
land. They are but an insignificant faction in the 
churches, and their numbers will not increase. Many 
of them are wholly sincere in their advocacy of this 
measure; but there is not a ghost of a chance that it 
will be adopted, and the agitation of itcan only result 
in harm. It is not only an un-Christian, but an anti- 
Christian project, and ought to be repudiated with 
indignation by every man who believes that ‘‘where 
the Spirit of the Lord is there is liberty.” 


(From the Christian Union.) 


With reference to this whole scheme, our compre- 
hensive answer is that it is a bad way of trying to 
do a good thing. . ee 

1. The method here proposed is antagonistic to 
the Christian method, which, in its purest forms, 
and pre-eminently in the hands of Christ Himself, has 
ever been to deal first with the inside, and work 
thence outward ; to attach great value to the spirit, 
and very little to mechanical devices, to secure the 

ood profession by securing first the good heart. 
But the process advocated by the National Associa- 
tion is exactly the reverse of this. Its plan is to 
secure an operation which is begun on the outside 
and not within ; to get the mechanical device of a 
formal acknowledgment, in our national charter, of 
God, of Jesus Christ, and of the Bible, without any 
account being taken of the attitude of the national 
spirit ; to obtain a profession by the lips, whatever 
may be the testimony of the heart and the life. 
Let it not be said that this question of method is 


unimportant. Nay, it goes to the very essence of 


= 


icy 
3 . 
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Just before the Emperor of the French went to war 
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strife between Christianity and all corruptions | 
it. The first note of a fatal lapse from the spirit 
Christ is to be discovered in the shifting the field 

igious operation frum the interior to the sur- 
face. The worst ents whom Christ encountered 
on earth were those Hebrew religionists whose 
external service was ect ; and who continually 
wore upon their forehead slips of nt on 
which was inscribed the devout recognition of 
— 4 God.“ 3 — we are veg ser sey 4 
proposal to wear a ctery upon the fore 
the Constitution. 3d ghee 

2. The method of the National Association is 
antagonistic to the spirit of American civil liberty. 
Every argument which has been or can be used in 
favour of the theological amendment of the Consti- 
tion, has been a thousand times, just as 


&, & 8 & 


logically, for the union of Church and State. More- 


over, every one of these arguments would justify 
prosecution in the courts of the land for opinion’s 
sake. Su that you have carried your amend- 
ment. Instantly you have revolutionised the civil 
spirit of this Republic. From the moment of your 
victory, you make the holding of certain theological 
1 different from your own, an offence indict- 
able in our courts and punishable in our prisons. 
When have — so much, what have you 
left of American liberty ? 

Both as Christians and as patriots, therefore, we 
solemnly protest against the measure now in agita- 
tion. It is a measure in every way evil. Its success 
would be fatal at once to religion and to freedom in 
America. 

But it will not have success. It cannot. The 
scheme is as impossible as it is objectionable ; and it 
is a pity that so much time, toil, worry, and noble 
feeling should be squandered on a bad cause when 


there are so many good causes sorely in need of 
them. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN GERMANY. 


The following is a fuller report than we were able 
to give last week of the slashing — of Prince 
Bismark in the Prussian Upper House, which in- 
duced the Lords to pass the bill for amending the 
Constitution relative to ecclesiastical affairs by a 
large majority. He began by telling the Conser- 
vatives that— 

Thoy had no right to complain of the growing Libe 
ralism of the Government, since, by deserting Ministers 
when the School Supervision Bill was enacted, they had 
forced them to rely upon the other side of the House. 
To speak frankly, they had forced him out of the 
Premiership by their untimely resistance ; they hai en- 
couraged others to oppose him, whom he had no wish 
to bring over to his way of thinking as often as they 


- prayers in coloured print. This,” 
sort of thing sold with the permission of the priests as 


differed from bis views. The ecclesiastical legislation 
was a measure of defence against a serious peril, and, 
being approved by the Commons, the Lords had no 
right entirely to disregard the disposition of the Lower 
House in an age and under a Constitution which made 
it impossible even for His Majesty to select his Minis- 
ters without regard to majorities in Parliament. This 
was no struggle against the Roman Catholic religion, no 
war between belief and disbelief ; it was merely a new 
phase of the old war between King and Priest,—a war 
which preceded the birth of our Savivur, and continued 
after the establishment of His Church. It was the 
old antagonism which prevonted Agamemnon from 
embarking at Aulia, and cost him his daughter 
to»; the antagonism which occasioned the decom- 
position of the German Empire, and seut the last 
of the Hohenstaufens to a scaffuld conjointly erected 
by the Pope and the Frenchmen, vents scarcely 
less fatal thun these might have recurred in our times 
bad Germany not been victorious in her recent struggles. 


with us the Pope proclaime!l the famous Vatican de- 
crees ; and even further back the Pope, who does not 
revognise the basis on which the Protestant R-yalty of 
Prussia is erected, was busy profiting by our humiliation 
at Olmuts (1852), and 2% gate to take advantago of 
any discomiture we might sustain in 1866. The Pope 
has always beer a political Power, and a most im t 
wheel in the State machinery of Europe. The French 
cannot have been more deeply enamoured of the Rhine 
frontier than the Pope is of secular power, and he means 
to give us no peace unless we prostrate ourselves before 
him. ‘There may be an armistice, but therecan be no 
peace as ag be the pretensions of the Holy See remain 
what they have always been. Of a!l Powers in the 
world, Prussia hus ever been the one that the Popes 
have most striven to injure and subject to themselves, 
Notwithstanding this manifest fact, when, in 1848, 
Prussia fanciod herself weak, she made the most ex- 
tensive concessions to the Catholic Church, hoping that 
the. who were accorded absolute freedum of 
action, w return the benefit by educating their con- 
in loyal and conservative sentiments. The 

te had been the case from the very moment that 
Prussia determined to make the 2 cause of 
Germany her own. This ia the only sin that can be 
alleged against her. We have never sought to injure 
the Pope, but, on the contrary, have done all in our 
wer to conciliate him. We have never encouraged 
taly to proceed against him; far from doing this, we 
were on somewhat unfriendly terms with that Power 
during the late war, Italy during that war was not on 
our side. She loved the French more then her own in- 
terests, or she would have fought inst France iu 
alliance with Germany. But, so far from this, Italy did not 
even prevent Garibaldi from gathering and marching 
his volunteers inst us. However, I am glad to say 
that we are on better terms with the Italian Cabinet 
now, and I only mention this to show that it is not we 
who instigated Italy to act es she did during the war. 
But you all are aware that, notwithstanding our 
friendly attitude towards the Pope, the reconstruction 
of the German Empire was accompanied by the forma- 
tion of a special Catholic y in our Parliaments 
desirous to support hostile Papal politics against our 
own. Ultramontane candidates were palmed upon 
districts which had formerly returned patriots; a Polish 


warn inupd, bp archbishops intended. \o rgeaien the 
were i inten to organise the 
Roman Catholics in — into a sort of second 
Commonwealth—an imperium in imperio, subject to 
the orders of more sovereigns than one. This is a 
8 unendurable situation, and to amend it we 
ave introduced the ecclesiastical bills. 


When Count Roon had likewise spoken, and 
especially assured the House that there was no 
truth in the rumour that the King did not approve 
the bills, the decisive vote was taken, and the 
alteration of some clauses in the charter was voted 
by the indis le majority of more than two- 

irds. This decides the fate of all the bills re- 
rung, the subject, which will be proceeded with 
immediately. The Upper House, then, has not 
been packed for nothing. 

The Lower House has not finished. 3 

The Lower House of the Diet continned to-day 
the debate on the second reading of the bill regu- 
lating the training of the clergy and their appoint- 
ment and dismigsal by their bishops. Some further 
2 were adopted without amendment, and 
an additional provision was agreed to rendering the 
validity of the bill dependent upon the 6 
tion of the law modifying Clauses 15 and 18 of the 


Constitution, which has passed the Upper House. cipal schools, and the other to the cl 
ese 


The Berlin correspondent of the Times ribes an 


incident of the debate :— 

A scene was occasioned by a Liberal Catholic, Herr 
Jung, from Cologne, inveighing against the seminaries 
in which the priests have been hitherto educated. 
After deseribing them as institutions in which the 
morals of the pupils were deliberately corrupted by a 
system of espionage and denunciation, and their intel- 
lect dulled by the absurd teaching imparted. he passed 
on to notive the tendency of the Catholic clergy to foster 
all manner of superstition among their parishioners, 
Upon some Catholic deputies interrupting him, tle 
speaker drew cut of his pocket a strip of paper, the 
length supposed to be the height of Christ, covered with 
said, is the 


a safeguard against fever and typhus. It is only 6d.— 
cheap and nasty. I leave you to imagine the tumult 
among the Ultramontanes, which did not, however, pre- 
vent the miraculous strip from circulating along the un- 
believing benches, Before quitting this only tvo fertilo 
topic, I may add that Count Schaffyotsch, who was 
charged by Prince Bismark with supporting the 
Citramontane agitation, has just left the court and the 
capital. 

The debate in its present stage is now exclusively 
carried on by the Ultramontanes; the Liberals, 
being unwilling to repeat their arguments, content 
themselves with voting each clause. 

The semi - official Provincial Correspondence pub- 
lishes an article wherein it points out the 
contradiction which exists between the oath of alle- 
giance to the King, taken by Monsignor Ledo- 
chowski, Archbishop of Posen, and his present 
opposition to the King’s Government, as well as his 
exhortation to disobedience addressed to royal 
officials and servants. The same journal declares that 
the Government will strictly maintain its ordinance 
respectirg the language to be used in the Posen 
3 Any — in the religious classes 
who infringe this ordinance will do so at the risk of 
losing their office. The Government will, moreover, 
take care that the fulfilment by the King’s subjects 
of their duty to their Sovereign shall not depend 
upon the arbitrary dictates of the Catholic Bishops. 

Archbishop Ledochowski is ordered to be exa- 
mined by the Judge of Inquiry touching his recent 
circulars forbidding priests to give lessons in Posen 
in any but the Polish language. The Liberal 
2 demand that he shall be arraigned for rebel - 

on. 


A Berlin despatch of yesterday’s date says :— 
The prosecution of the Archbishop of Posen will 
not be proceeded with, existing laws rendering a 
conviction improbable, and the new ecclesiastical 
statutes being expected to come into force shortly, 
Government will then possess the means of effec- 
tively repressing any future pronunciamientos of 
the priests. The Emperor has determined that the 
office of Catholic Bishop of the Prussian Army 
shall be abolished. The present Army Bishop 
Namszanovski was suspended for disobedience 
months ago. The Catholic army chaplains are now 
— again under the bishops of their respective 

oceses | 


CHURCH AND STATE IN SWITZERLAND. 


The Government of Berne have resolved to sus- 
nd all the Catholic clergy who refuse to obey its 
ecrees for carrying out the decision of the diocesan 
conference of Basle. They have also brought 
before a competent tribunal ninety-seven curés, 
who have declared that they will pay no respect to 
orders issued by the civil authorities relative to 
ecclesiastical matters. The tribunal has the power 
to remove them from their curés ; in the meantime 
they have all been temporarily suspended. 

‘rom Geneva we have particulars of a large 
meeting of Old and Liberal Catholics called to pro- 
test against the ‘‘ Ultramontane and unpatriotic ” 
conduct of the citizens of the canton who have been 
journeying out to Ferney to express their sympathy 
with Monsignor Mermillod in his banishment. 
From the country districts of Berne it is reported 
that the deposed Bishop Lachat’s Lenten pastoral 
has been voluntarily left unread in all the Catholic 
congregations of that part of the Basle diocese in 
accordance with the warning of the dioccsan 
conference. 

A tele from Geneva of Saturday’s date, says: 
— The Bishop of Poictiers and several Carmelites 


the visit of Father Hyacinthe. The Liberal move- 
he first conference of Father 


The movement is ed as most serious, and 
Father Hyacinthe is extremely popular.” 

Y y the Father held the first of his con- 
ferences in the Hall of Reformation. Some 3,000 
persons were present, but there was no disturbance 
notwithstanding the incitements of an Ultramontane 
journal. Father Hyacinthe entered at length into 
the present state of the religious question, and said 
it was impossible either to destroy, degrade, or 
expel Catholicism. Force, stratagem, and — 
were equally impotent. The only thing to do was 
tc reform it. He will make this the subject of his 
next conference. l 
In Thurgau the authorities of the canton have 
just followed the example of those of Soleure, and 
i rg official intereourse with the deposed 
ishop Lachat. 

The School Committee of the Commune of Soleure 
has issued a couple of circulars, one to the teachers 
entrusted with religious instruction in the * 4 
of the 
commune. These circulars recal the resolutions of 
the school committee last November pro- 
hibiting the teaching of the infallibility dogma. 
Teachers are forbidden to use school books contain- 
ing the objectionable doctrine or any deductions 
from it ; and to attempt any oral exposition of it to 
their scholars. They are also forbidden to make 
use of any book of religious instruction without the 
consent of the school committee. The clergy are 
warned that neither in school nor in church will 
they be allowed to use a catechism or any other 
means for the purpose of teaching the doctrine of 
Papal infallibility or deductions from it. They are 
also informed that the use of no book of religious 
instruction will be permitted either in church or 
school without the consent of the school com- 
mittee ; and that no document from the Pope, 
bishop, or other ecclesiastical authority contai 

the articles of the new dogma may be read in the 
churches of the city. They are likewise reminded 
of the Government order against holding any official 
communication with the deposed Bishop of Basle. 


Episcopat SRE AND THE StTaTE.—As the result 
of a controversy in which a denial was given to the 
truth of an assertion made by the Rev. Chas. Wil- 
liams, of Accrington, that a statute of 25 Edward 
III. proved that episcopal sees were created and 
endowed by the State, the opinion of Mr. Fitz- 
james Stephen, Q.C., and Mr. Bompas has beca 
taken on the effect of that statute, and on some 
cognate points. Both the case and the opinion 
have been published. The latter states that the 
advowsons of all the bishoprics are vested in the 
Crown ; that the statute referred to states that the 
King of England founded and endowed the epis- 
copal sees; that the sees of Gloucester, Bristol, 
Peterborough, and Oxford were founded by Henry 
VIII., as head of the State, and that the sees of 
Ripon and Manchester were created and endowed 
by the Queen in Council, under the authority of 
6 and 7 Wm. IV. c. 77. The fact that the pro- 
perty held by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners has 
been dealt with from time to time by Parliament in 
whatever manner was considered expedient on 
public grounds, is also referred to, | 


Gotne OvER TO Rome.—The Rock says that the 
Rev. C. Brodie, formerly curate at St. Stephen’s 
Church, South Kensington, has joined the Romish 
Communion. Mr. Brodie had ‘recently made a 
continental tour in company with some friends, 
during which the seeds of the coming perversion 
may possibly have been sown; at all events, so 
sudden was the final resolve that Mr. Brodie had 
actually undertaken a new cure not more than a few 
weeks ago. , 


THE ALTERNATIVE.—We have always bzlieved 
that the only plans which in our present divided 
condition can consistently be adopted, whether as 
regards Church Establishment, Universities, or the 
education of the poor, are either concurrent endow- 
ment, or no payments at all. The latter method is 
atheistic, so the former alone is open to Churchmen. 
We should not have shrunk from carrying it out 
beldly both in Scotland and Ireland. As however, 
the country will not have this, the best that can be 
done is to keep things as much as possible as tley 
are, until it comes to a sounder mind.—Church 
Herald. 

A BrsHor’s Dream.—The Bishop of Manchester 

reached in the parish church of Blackburn on 
ie ee and took occasion to denounce the scheme 
of secular education as being no better than that 
taught by the Greeks nineteen centuries ago. Edu- 
cation without religion was the darkness that was 
denounced by St. Paul. It was like excluding the 
sun by shutters and curtains and burning gas. He 
was sorry to see secular education advocated hy the 
Methodists, the Baptists, and the Nonconform'sts 
generally, and that too, at a time when the educa- 
tion question had overthrown a strong Government. 
It had been the dream of his life that the Church of 
England should gather into her fold all other denomi. 
nations, but he began to doubt the realisstion of 


national party was formed in Upfer Silesia where it 


and Dominicans have come to Geneva to neutralise 


: 


his dream, 
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A Hiecu-Cavurcn JouRNAL oN THE HicH-CuurcH 
Party.—Mr. Robert Brett, of Stoke Newington, a 
member of the Council of the E.C.U., is, of course, 
very much against the recently-set-up ‘‘ Society for 
the Maintenance of the Faith,” and has written to 
the Church Times to say so. He evidently feels 
the force of our remarks last week on the two rival 
partisan organisations ; and is very solemnly severe 
on the last named. If Society No. I. has i its 
work, No. II. is certainly not wanted. Or, to put 
it in another form—lIf No. II. is wanted, No. I. — 
certainly not done its work. For ourselves we 
believe that neither are wanted, and that neither 
will do any work, and that both are a standing 
nuisance. Mr. Brett says most truly that amongst 
High Churchmen spiritual life and fervour are fast 
decaying ; aud he might have added that the spirit 
of insolent insubordination, the craving after wild 
sensations, and the blatant vulgarity of too many 
self-appointed leaders of the extreme Ritualistic 
school, is crushing out true religion, Christian re- 
finement, gentlemanly feeling, and good manners. — 
Church Herald. 

THE RITUALISTS AND THE BrisHoP or Lonpon.— 
The Church Herald is responsible for the following : 
We are enabled to announce that several London 
ine imbents have determined that if they are further 
molested in their church work by the action of the 
Church Association they will reduce the number of 
their services and the mode of conducting them to 
the standard at which they found them twenty-five 
years ago. One City rector, who by the heartiness 
of his services has succeeded in crowding his church 
on Sundays, week-days, and saints’ days, has ir- 
formed the Bishop of London that if he is further 
ebstructed in his work he will reduce his services to 
what they were when he entered on the benefice, 
viz., a Sunday morning service and ‘ prayers’ in the 
afternoon. In another case where the bishop sug- 
gested a compromise, the vicar replied, ‘ My lord, 
it is either the services of 1861 or 1873.’ ‘ Well,’ 
said the bishop, ‘if you exceed the law I shall 
proceed against you.’ ‘ My lord,’ replied the vicar, 
‘I shall be ready to meet you in a court of law when 
you think proper. At present the law is somewhat 
obscure.’ And thus the interview terminated.” 

THE PERILS oF THE EvaNGELIcaLs.—The Rock 
is constrained to remark that the chief peril of the 
Evangelical party lies in the ‘‘ quiescent” attitude 
-—or, in other words, in the dimidity—of so large a 
portion of its members ; more especially as regards 
the clergy. For instead of lifting up their voice like 
a trumpet, many of them scarcely dare to speak 
above a whisper, and—if you bid them advance— 
they are scared at the sight of their own shadow. 
One section is for standing still, another for retreat- 
ng eens Mr. Garbett’s wing we presume), while 
a third is for ‘‘ going in for revolution,” as the Church 
Review would say of all those who sympathise with 
Mr. Bligh. ‘‘ But the Church Association, we feel 
convinced, will have none of these things. Its 
members are now of one heart and one mind, and, 
thoroughly appreciating the gravity of the crisis, 
oe to their Protestant countrymen to support 
them with all their might and main. As to the 
opposition society of which we spoke in our last, 
and the mere existence of which is, naturally enough, 
most welcome to the enemy, we cannot but think its 
possible owen of mischief are very greatly exag- 
gerated y the fears of the ‘timid’ sections to 
which we have just referred.” 


THe TRAFFIC IN CHURCH Livines. —A corre- ; 


spondent informs us that another ecclesiastical auc- 
tion takes place at the Auction Mart, London, on 
Wednesday next. The advowson of Ovington-cum- 
Tilbury with Albrights has apparently been in the 
market for sale by private treaty for three years, 
for in the agents’ lists it has appeared for a long 
time with the age of the rector as fifty-two, 
though he is now said by his auctioneers to be 
fifty-tive years of age. It is worth 600/. per annum, 
with seventy acres of glebe ; but it has not found a 
buyer, though the price quoted has only been 
2,500/., or about four years’ purchase. The adver- 
tisement, however, states that there are two ad- 
joining — which have to be supplied by the 
rector of Ovington, so that the net income will not 
be nearly so much as 6001. Te reverend gentleman 
who offers this cure of souls is the Rev. C. J. 
Fisher, the rector as well as the patron of the 
living, and he has been rector for thirty years. The 
Rev. Mr. Fisher displays neither religious pre- 
judices nor bigotry, for in no way does he attempt 
to bind down his successor. Some clergymen when 
advertising say, ‘‘an Evangelical preferred,’’ or 
„moderate High Church” would suit the district; 
but this clergyman advertises ‘‘ capital 1 
fishing, and good society in the neighbourhood ; 
capital rectory house, coachhouse, stabling, green- 
house, and the friends of Mr. Crace Calvert will be 
glad to hear, ‘good water.’” He also says there 
is a small school,” but whether he offers as an in- 
ducement that there is a school, or that that school 
is a small“ school, it is impossible to say. In- 
terest is to be allowed on the purchase money till 
induction. It is a noticeable fact that few of the 
landed proprietors are forcing sales of livings com- 
pared with clergymen who are patrons. All of the 
sales at recent auctions have been by clergymen or 
the representatives of clergymen, although they 
hold, as patrons, only one in thirteen of the livings 
in the Church.—Manchester Examiner. 

M. Guizor on Frencu Prorestantism.—The 
interview lately described by the New York Herald 
between a reporter belonging to that journal and 
M. Guizot elicited an interesting expression of 
mon from the veteran statesman on the subject: 
of the Protestant Church in France, and especially 


Mr. James Oldham, C.E., 


on that of the he took in the controversy 
between the odox and Liberals during the 


| Session of the French Reformed Synod :— 


‘* As you, perhi are aware, said M. Guisot, I 
am a Protestant. e Protestant Church is in a small 
8 in France. I presume there are about one 
miliion 


testants in a population of 36,000,000. Nor 
does our membership increase. We remain stationary. 
In France there is a strong line of demarcation between 
Protestant and Catholic families, for instance. Whether 
for good or eyil, the great majority of French 

are within the communion of the Church of Rome. 
They are 3 Catholics, and so far as France has 
any religious feeling it is Roman Catholic. Most 
Frenchmen are sceptical on matters of religion, but 
they like to see their wives and daughters devout.” 
After some remarks on different subjects, M. Guizot 
added that the most recent and essential fact in its 
history was the meeting of the Synod last summer 
to decide upon certain questions of doctrine. 

‘I was instrumental,” said M. Guisot, in convening 
the Synod. A large majority of the consistories through- 
out France desired the convocation of a Synod to settle 
varions doctrinal points. I therefore requested M. 
Thiers to decree the meeting. He did, and it assembled 
at Paris. The 1 who in favour of the various projects 
submitted to the Synod showe! that I was in the t, 
that the Church did really desire the convocation, 
although I was accused of illiberality. My position was 
a simple one. Either we were Christians or we were not, 
We were either Protestants according to the formularies 
of the sixteenth century or we were not. So I asked 
the Synod to decide whether people could be Protestants 
without holding Christian doctrines. I did not think 
that, for instance, men could deny the divinity of 
Christ and call themselves Protestants, as the 
Confession of Augsberg. Remember that I no 
feelings of harshness towards those who did not agree 
with me in. these tenots; I only wanted the matter 
clear. Go and found a new sect, as you do in America; 
be Deists or Unitarians, or what you please ; but do not 
persist iu claiming to be what in all respects you are 
not nta. This was simply my 1 and as 
the members of the Synod agreed with me I carried 
my point.” 


Beligions und Penominntional Hetws, 


STREATHAM CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


On Tuesday evening, March llth, the public 
recognition of the Rev. R. A. Redford, M.A., late 
of Hull, as pastor of this church, took place. A 
large number of tbe congregation met together at a 
social tea-meeting in the schoolroom, and after- 
wards assembled in the handsome Gothic church 
erected about fifteen months ago. The chair was 
occupied by J. Kemp Welch, „ and beside him 
were the Revs. R. A. Redford, Dr. Stoughton, Dr. 
Allon, J. G. Rogers, J. B. Figgis, J. Sibree, and 
other friends. ter the singing of a hymn and 
prayer, the Chairman in his opening remarks men- 
tioned that Mr. Redford had been chosen pastor by 
a unanimous vote of the con tion, and that they 
had met to welcome him. The honorary 1 
then gave a short account of the manner in whic 
Mr. Kedford had been invited to the pastorate, and 
Mr. Redford of the reasons which had induced him 


| to sever the connection between himself and the 


congregation of Albion Chapel, Hull, to whom he 
had ministered for eighteen years, and with whom 
he had never had cause of di ement, his 
chief reason for coming there being that he thought 
there was an opening for work ; and that impression 
had been deepened since he had come amongst 
them, and he entered upon his labours with the 
desire to adhere faithfully to all those doctrines 
which he had held all his life, and to those P in- 
ciples of Nonconformity which they all held dear. 
After the Rev. J. G. Rogers had offered prayer, 

spoke of the high posi- 
tion which Mr, Redford had occupied in Hull, and 
of the t esteem which all classes there had for 
him. Dr. Stoughton said that he felt bound by a 
close tie to Mr. ford, for he remembered him 
as a boy; his father was a most intimate friend of 
his, and his dfather was co-pastor with him at 
one time. ey were both noble men, and their 
mantles rested on our friend. He would remind 
the congregation of their solemn ony to uphold 
the pastor whom they had chosen by their prayers, 
and by their kindly conduct towards him at all 
times. 

Mr. StatHam, of Hull, expressed his belief that 
Mr. Redford had those qualities which fitted him 
for a London pastorate, and his love for him per- 
sonally. Mr. N said he had come from the far 
north of London to welcome Mr. Redford, and he 
was glad that they had secured a scholarly man, for 
this was an age of great reading and thin and 
it was a great advantage to have amongst them a 


man of culture, who, while holding firmly to the 


great Christian doctrines, was well acquainted with 
all that could be said inst them, and was 80 
better able to put forth Christ's truth before man's 
consciences. e was a man, too, who was able 
to put his foot down firmly, and to take his stand 
on all those ecclesiastical questions which were fast 
becoming the great questions of the day. 

The Rev. Davip Joxxs (Baptist minister), as a 
near neighbour congratulated the church on their 
choice. The Rev. J. G. Rogers also welcomed Mr. 
Redford, and defended London ministers from the 
idea which seemed to prevail that they were less 
friendly than their country: brethren. He also 
explained that the absence of Mr. Baldwin Brown 
was entirely owing to indisposition, as he was most 
desirous of being present had he been well enough. 

Mr. Hupsox, Mr. Fraser, and the Rev. J. 
SinBER-all of Hull —also spoke in warm praise of 


the 
singing of a hymn, the 


and the | 
| by Dr. Sroventon, and the meeting 


BRIGHTON.—FAREWELL TO THE REV. E. 
PAXTON HOOD. 


On Wednesday evening a public meeting was 
held in the Banqueting-room of the Royal Pavilion, 
for the gp of ing farewell to the Rev. 
— ood, 2 his resigni 8 — ate of 

een-square Con resume 
that of Offord- C London. It was ex- 
pected that the Mayor would ide, but in his 


absence the chair was taken by Mr, G. Nash, senior 


deacon of the church. A num 


town were present, and es were mad the 
unavoidable absence of the Revs. R. Hamilton, J. 
Glashier, H. Quick, Forster, Davenport ey, 


and Dr. Winslow. After a few words from the 
Canna, the Rev. J. B. Fiocis spoke, and in the 
course of his address remarked :—‘ In 

Hood, they would lose one they loved 


Brighton would hardly seem like iteelf withou 


He was time since to a Queen's 
Counsellor in 


* 

coln’s Inn, who said ton ‘was 
not the same place as when the ev. deen 
and the Rev. J. Sortain were there,’ and doubtless 


some such remarks would be made Mr. 


Hood, whether in Brighton or London. Mr. Hood 


belonged to no town, for all the land, from John 


» and 


o’Groat’s to Land’s End, was ringing with his 


r 
m. Some em say, an 
don't be a 4 but if a ing A that within 
him that could light up the lamp, the best thi 
for him to do was to raise up the light that G 
had given him.“ 


The CHArRMAN remarked that there was but one 


feeling in the mind of the con tion, and that 
wes profound regret at the remo their honoured 
minister. 


Capt. Txsrun said he thought that Mr. Hood’s 
talents had always been subservient to itual 
teaching, without which all other things 
been vain. He had been a studious man ; he had 
not brought that to them which cost him nothing. 
In the matter of rebuilding their church, Mr. Hood 
had been very zealous, he got them much help 
in the shape of funds. In the Sunday-school Mr 

Hood had always been a cheerful worker 8 
ladies had been working for the 

had been reading to them; and many of the 
societies in the town would remember how 
Hood had benefited them. In pvivate life, those 
who had seen his dear old face,” well knew what 
he was. It was usual when people went from one 
place to another for them to have some idea of im- 
proving their position ; but Mr. Hood was 4 
the town not to receive a greater emolument, bu 

less. Mr. Tester next proceeded to read the follow- 
ing address, which had — cand was signed 
by the members of the congregation :— 


Rev. and dear sir,—We, the members of the church 
and 2 desire most sincerely to express to 
ou our deep t that in the ce of God 
ve been called from our midst to resume your 
ministerial relationship ; and, in 
desire to assure you of our un 
undiminished Christian love. We acknowledge with 
gratitude our actor appreviation of ministerial 
wers and diversified talents which you have ever 
rought to bear in the elucidation and enforcement of 
Divine truth. Thus has the faithful e tion of God's 
Word in your teaching been remarkably characterised 
by the unfolding of new beauties, and the revelation of 
many of the dee springs of 
We are not unmindful that during 


eleven years the heavy debt of the 222 buil has 
been N , and the chu ata 
cost of upw of 5,0001. The generous sym 


of your heart have always been moved to the and 
sorrowing ; and the varied religious and philanthropic 
institutions of the town have very materially benefited 
by your sermons. Asa token of our love, we beg your 
acceptance of the accompan ng. pares, containing one 
hundred and sixt — — t the t head of 
our church, our Lord and Saviour Jesus t, may in 
His own good time receive you into His kingdom, and 
greet you with the well done, good and faithful ser- 
wad is, and ever shall be, the prayer of your devoted 
friends, 

pe anarene was accompanied by a purse contain- 

1 


r. Fow er, on behalf of the Qu uare Con- 
gregational Library, next presented Mr. Hood with 
six beautifully bound volumes of Mrs. Jameson 


Sacred and Legendary Art, 8 the 
presentation with a few appropriate remar 

The Rev. E. P. Hoop then addressed his friends 
in ‘a touching speech, in the course of which he 
assured them that his decision had been made un- 
selfishly, not because of an improvement in worldly 


considerations, but because he coveted alarger place, 
a position where his influence would r, and 
ad a organisations for work and usefulness could 


be 2 — . la = Boag than, hares - 
ha is work in Bri n was : 
eee e would come who would be able to ee more 


than himself, for he had not satisfied with some 
rts of the work. it was, however, pleasant for 
Bim to be able to say that the material circumstances 


of the church had never been in a more prosperous 

. than 2 present, though e 
was crushed w 

a e on Their new church, too, was such a 

beautiful building that it ought to interest any- 


— — — 
* — * * 
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one, and there were no difficulties surrounding them 
3 be surmounted if they were united 
and ul, for then they would go forward with 
— rg had 4 „ been c ce = 
preaching the Gospel. In reference to this he mi 
almost ‘uae the apostle’s words and say he 
determined to know only Christ. He was not much 
of an ecclesiastic, Christ was to him all in all. He 
did not disparage those men who seemed to be set 
apart to lay down the law on such things dogmati- 
cally, but inasmuch as he did not see it he could 
not declare it, and neither did it much matter when 
there were so very many earnest men in the work. 
But though they should still sometimes meet again, 
his present relation to them was to be dissolved, 
and so he must say, 

Farewell my friends, farewell my foes 

My peace with these, my love with those. 
He should pass from Brighton without one single irri- 
table feeling towards anyone in the town. He now 
or had to thank them with tenderest, deepest, 
ove. 

After addresses from the Rev. J. Davies, late of 
Clapton, and the Rev. Dr. Hamilton (who said that 
the ministers of the town would SWV feel the loss 
of Mr. Hood), and the Rev. G. W. Robinson, a 
closing g ty was sung to the tune of ‘‘ Auld Lang 

Hood has also been presented by the 
teachers of the Sunday-school with an address 


88 the separation, and a handsome study- 
0. 


The Rev. J. B. Bigwood has been compelled, 
through continued ill-health, to resign the pastorate 
of the Baptist Church, Harrow. 

The Rev. Richard Bryer, late of Airedale College, 
has accepted the ial and unanimous invitation 
of the Congregational Church, Driffield. He 
will commence his labours there on Sunday, 


— 6. 
Mr, George Sadler, of Spring Hill College, has 
accepted the hearty and unanimous invitation of the 
ehurch and 82 worshipping at Souter 
Gate Congregational Chapel, Ulverston, Lancashire, 
to become their pastor. 
A RxVTVAL Movement is going on in America, 
aud the papers record large numbers of conversions 
in connection with the Methodist, Presbyterian, 
r and Baptist Churches, and con- 
a additions to their numbers. Here is a 
of the reports From the church in 
„ Wis., comes the news of 
125 conversions. The Presbyterian church at 
Plainfield, N. J., received sixty-two members 
Sanday before last. In 3 III., a great 
revival is in progress, under Mr. Hammond's 
i Union meetings are held, in which Pres- 
byterian, ist, and Methodist churches partici- 
pate. Over 1,000 conversions were reported within 
the first ten days, among whom were many 
business men.“ 


Tun CONVENTION OF JAPANESE MISSIONARIES 
AND CHRISTIAN Union.—A convention has been 
held of the missionaries belonging to all the Protes- 
tant bodies in Japan. A committee was — 
for the tranalation of the Scriptures, which recom- 


mended the Roman characters, as used by Dr. Hep- 


worth in his dictionary, as likely to be adopted by 


the people instead of the Chinese characters. The 
convention adopted this resolution :—‘' Whereas 
the Church of Christ is one in Him, and the 
diversities of denominations 8 testants are 
but accidents which, though not affecting the vital 
unity of believers, do obscure the oneness of the 
Church in Christendom and much more in Pagan 
lands, where the history of the divisions cannot be 
understood; and whereas we, Protestant mis- 
sionaries, desire to secure uniformity in our modes 
and methods of e isation, so as to avoid as far 
as possible the evil arising from marked differences 
we therefore take this earliest opportunity offere 
by this convention to a that we will use our 
influence to secure as far as possible identity of 
name and organisation in the native churches in the 
formation of which we may be called to assist, that 
name being called as Catholic as the Church of 
Christ.; and the organisation being that wherein 
the government of each church shall be by the 
ministry and eldership of the same with the con- 
currence of the brethren.” 


A. ger Re Rev. gs — freed is pees 
elinqui e pastorate of the Congregation 
chard Se this city, which he has held for ten years, 


seven of them as co-pastor with the late Rev. W. 
It was 


Thorn, and three as the sole pastor. 

resolved to present Mr. Fuller with some testi- 
monial of the affection and respect of his congrega- 
tion, and a meeting for that 41 was held on 
Tuesday evenin & t week, in the British Hall, 
the room of which was beautifully decorated. After 
a tea-meeting, the Rev. Joseph Fletcher, of Christ- 
church, was called to the chair, and said that he held 
the Rev. Mr. Fuller in the highest esteem as a man 
who had pledged himself to do work which he had 
always endeavoured to accomplish, for his high 
mental qualities, and for the stores of knowledge 
of various kinds which he had amassed. It was not, 
always, however, that faithful and devoted service 
was recognised even in the church, and it was, 
therefore, more pleasing on the present occasion to 
witness the liberality of a con ion that could 
appreciate the man who had laboured amongst them 
for the long period of ten years.. After es 
eulogistic of Mr. Fuller from the Rev. 8. March, of 
Southampton, the Rev. W. Robertson, of Romsey 
(who said he esteemed Mr. Fuller—he esteemed 
him as a friend, appreciated his intellectual good 


SC ae Mea CMP: eee * 


qualities), and admired tlie tness of his attain- 
ments and the Rev. J. E. Flower, of Basingstoke, 
Mr. Drew, the Secretary of the Memorial Fund, 
stated that nearly all the members of the congre- 
gation had subscribed. The Chairman then in the 
name of the friends, presented Mr. Fuller with a 


urse containing fifty soverei and Mes. Faller 
20 fg oe 4 The gifts were 
suitably acknow y Mr. Fuller on behalf of 


himself and his wife. It was impossible, he said, 
for a minister to live so | as ten years in one 
place, without, as it were, taking root in it—impos- 
sible to identify his own best feelings and interests 
with those amo whom he had laboured, and to 
leave that place without feeling how difficult it is 
to say Farewell.“ His hope was that they may 
ever be one in spirit striving tor the truth of the 
Gospel, that God might bless them in their homes 
and in their Christian associations and worship, and 
recom them all for the love they had shown. 
The Rev. H. H. Carlisle, of Southampton, Mr. 
W. T. Warren, the Rev. D. W. Pennell (United 
Methodist), Mr. Frampton, and others, then spoke, 
jee} which the Chairman pronounced the bene- 
iction. 


Correspondence, 


—— 
OPENING MUSEUMS ON SUNDAYS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Str,—As the Nonconformist professes to represent 
the ‘‘ dissidence of Dissent,” you will perhaps find room 
for an expression of dissent from the position taken up 
in your last week’s issue on what is called the Sunday 
question. Consistency may be, as Emerson says, the 
bugbear of little minds,” but yours is the last paper in 
the world I should have expected to show its superiority 
to such littleness by turning round on its principles and 
giving them a slap in the face. How the Nonconfor- 
mist can protest, and righteously protest, against the 
interference of the State in matters of religion, and at 
the same time talk of upholding a “ great national 
policy” for compelling a certain observance of the 
Sunday, is a mystery and a surprise. The inconsistency 
is so startling, that to turn from one article to another 
is as if when drinking of a pure stream of water the 
mouth were suddenly filled,with sand and gravel. Our 
faith in what a free religious life can do for a people 
must be poor indeed if we are afraid to let the Sunday 
stand on its own merits, but must seek to bolster up ita 
sanctity by Avts of Parliament. There may be as much 
conscience in spending the Sunday in a museum as in a 
church; and we have about as much right to prevent 
the one or the other. Nonconformists must not shrink 
from carrying out their principles to their logical con- 
clusions—i.¢., the absolute withdrawal of the hand of 
the State from religion in every direction, We must 
be prepared to stand by our principles alike when they 
are on the side of religion, and when they seem to be in 
opposition. If we are afraid to trust the mighty 
and unfettered spirit of the Gospel to do its own 
work in such a minor matter as the Sunday, 
then a full-grown Establishment in aid of re- 
ligion is only a question of time and degree. 
I do not expect any great and immediate good 
to result from the opening of museums on Sundays ; 
but surely it must be better that men should spend the 
day there than lounging at the corners of streets, or 
setting dogs to fight under a railway arch. Because 
% places of worship of every variety fail to draw the 
masses, therefore everything will fail to attract them. 
The logic is hard to see. At any rate, if a clear demand 
is made by any important section of the working classes 
for, as they conceive, the more attractive means of eleva- 
tion to be found in museums and picturo-galleries, 
Nonconformists ought not to cry out, No; if you 
won't be elevated in our way, you shall not be elevated 
at all.“ As to the comparison of a continental Sunday, 
a great deal must be supplied to make it run on all 
fours. A national type of character and a national 
history and tradition must be altered, and the tide of a 
deep and growing sentiment must be turned before that 
is possible. And were it not so, 1 have yet to learn 
that far off possible and dreaded results will justify the 
violation of great prineiples when we are confident of 
their truth. 

I am, yours, &c., 
J. W. 


“J. W.“ seems to have mistaken our position. The 
basis of our article was that Sunday as regarded from 
the standpoint of the State, is simply a day of rest; 
that as respects the mode of observing that day, the 
State is absolutely neutral; but that if the State 
were to open national institutions on Sunday it 
would no longer be neutral. It is not a question 
whether there is as much conscience in spending the 
Sunday in a museum as in a church, nor of preventing 
either the one or the other. But our argument was 
that it would be highly inexpedient for the Govern- 
ment to use the machinery at ite command for open- 
ing and keeping open muscums on that day. The views 
expressed by J. W.“ would seem to imply that he is 
fearlessly prepared to part with all the legal guarantees 
for a cessation from work on Sunday, though we hardly 
think that can be his meaning. If not, we fail to see 
the relevancy of his reasoning. We repeat that by 
acceding to Mr. P. A. Taylor’s motion, the House of 
Commons would, in our view, be taking up a new and 


partisan position on the question, and recognising a 
new principle—a principle on which the opening of 
theatres and all places of amusement could be de- 
manded. From the opening of theatres to the opening 
of shops is but a step. We prefer to remain as we are 
- to bear present ills — though we don't think they 
are very serious — rather than fly to others that we 
know not of.“ To take a case in point —Bethnal- green 
Museum, which is at the doors of our working popula- 
tion in East London, is open till ten o'clock three 
nights in the week, including Saturday, when most 
working men leave work at two o'clock. Have our 
artisans such indubitable rights in the case, and such a 
devouring love of art and thirst for useful knowledge, 
that the Government is to be obliged to employ every 
Sunday a staff of officials, who also need rest, in order 
that workmen may or may not visit the museum on 


that day ?—Ep. Noncon. | 


THE PLYMOUTH SCHOOL BOARD DISTRAINTS, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


DEAR Sir,—Will you allow me a few lines to expre:s 
the feeling which a large number of your Plymouth 
readers share in common with the writer? It may not 
be known to all your readers that our town has a school 
board, numbering thirteen members, of which six are 
opposed to the 25th Clause, and seven in its favour, 
but at a recent election, keenly contested, the town de- 
clared itself in favour of underominational teaching by 
u large majority, placing on the board Samuel Eliott, 
a member of the Society of Friends, a true Nonconformist, 
and pledged to oppose everything tending in the 
direction of denominational education. But, Sir, not- 
withstanding this fact, these seven men, led by the 
Vicar of St. Andrews, thowgh knowing the large 
majority of their fellow-townsmen were opposed on 
principle to their views, determined to enforce the 
obnoxious clause, which thing they have to-day done, 
and summoned to appear before the magistrates some- 
thing like one bundred. men, whoconscientiously object to 
the payment of the education rate on the ground that it 
embodies the principle of concurrent endowment. It is 
necessary to add that in all cases judgment Las gone 
against these men, as of course was fully expected, and 
further that it only now remains for the law to take its 
course, and in thisenlightened nineteenth century of which 
we hear so much, with its high moral tone, Christian spirit, 
and growing latitude, the houses of English Protestants, 
are to be entered and their property taken forcibly from 
them to pay for the support of views which the State 
itself has taught us to believe ‘‘rank heresy.” These 
are things which ought to make earnest Christians and 
real patriots ask the question, Ought these things so 
to be? 

Apologising for taking up so much of your valuable 


| space. 


Believe me, dear Sir, yours truly, 
A PROTESTANT DISSENTER. 
Plymouth, March 11, 1873. 


P.S.—Amongst those who came before the magistrates 
to-day was one ex- mayor, an alderman, and several 
Christian ministers. 


Imperial Parliament. 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER. 


In the Lords on Thursday, after Lord GRANVILLE 
had made a statement relative to the resignation of 
the Government, his lordship proposed that, in con- 
formity with the usual practice, the House should 
adjourn till Monday. However, at the 1 — 
of Lord SALissURxT, the motion for the adjourn- 
ment was withdrawn, in order that the discussion 
on the Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill 
might be proceeded with. 

Ford OUGHTON thereupon moved the second 
reading of the bill, and observed that, though in 
this country the people were debarred from con- 
tracting the kind of marriages which the bill pro- 
posed to legalise, the inhabitants of almost every 
other English-speaking country were permitted to 
enter into them. In the name of common morality 
he called upon the House to pass the bill, and he 
referred to the number of petitioners in favour of 
the measure as a proof that there was a — 

ublic opinion favourable to the alteration whic 

ie advocated in the existing law, adding that the 
rejection of the measure on the present occasion 
would by no means put an end to the agitation of 
the question. 

Lord Gao supported the second reading of the 
bill, and maintained that there was no pretence for 
the assertion that a prohibition of the marriages in 
question was to be found in Scripture. 

Lord BEAUCHAMP moved as an amendment that 
the bill be read a second time that day six months, 
and asserted that a most lavish expenditure of 
money had been incurred in order to create a false 
appearance of public opinion in favour of the mea- 
sure. He denied that this was a man’s ques- 
tion, and believed the House would best serve the 
interest both of the poor and the rich by main- 
taining the existing law, which tended to the pre- 
servation of peace and purity in married life. A 
great objection to the bill was that, if it passed, it 
would — the law of the Church and the law of 
the State at antagonism. 

Lord STANLEY of ALDERLEY supported the bill. 

The Bishop of Oxrokp said he was not aware of 
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a single nation in Europe where marriage law was 


the same as the bill would make the law in England. 
If the bill passed, the intelligible principle that the 
blood relations of a man’s wife were his own relations 
would be swept away, and he entreated the House 
not to pass a measure which would inflict an out- 
a morality, justice, and reason. 

rd O' HAdAxN said the bill affected Ireland, and 
knowing it was not desired in that country he 
n against its passing. The bill weakened 

e corner-stone of family life, and if there were no 
Christian tradition or religious prohibition in the 
case, he should still oppose the bill on social 
grounds. If the measure were passed, it would be 
impossible for the Legislature to rest at the point 
proposed by the bill. | 

Lord LirrorD spoke in support of the second 
reading, and emphatically denied that the bill 
would open the door to other marriages of an objec- 
tionable character. The question mainly concerned 
the labouring classes, for there were numberless in- 
stances in the manufacturing towns of men left 
widowers with several children, and it was to such 
persons that the passing of the bill would prove a 
great boon, He adduced Roman Catholic testimony 
in favour of this bill. 

The Bishop of Ripon observed that the more the 
matter was discussed and investigated the more per- 
sons would be led to the conclusion that the Divine 
sanction was not opposed to the contraction of the 
marri in question: and that being so, it was 
impolitic to impose restrictions which were not im- 
posed by the supreme law. He did not understand 
why it should be imagined that social evils would 
arise from the passing of the bill. It was the exist- 
ing law which created immorality, as it induced, in 
many instances, pegple to live together in an un- 
married state; and he consequently would give 
his vote earnestly and heartily in support of 
the bill. | ‘ 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR said the bill destroyed 
the law, which was at present consistent and sym- 
metrical, and did not attempt to settle the limits to 
which alteration should extend, while it ratified 
past breaches of the law, and so gave encouragement 
or an agitation in favour of further changes. If the 
House was prepared to go the length of sanctioni 
the bill, it could not stop short of the abolition o 
all restrictions on marriages of affinity. The Lord 
Chancellor dwelt forcibly on the evils in a social 
point of view which would result from the 
of the bill, and pointed out that it would impose 
restrictions on the freedom of intercourse in 
married life. 

Lord KIMBERLEY, in supporting the bill, main- 
tained that, whatever the law might say, asister-in 
law could never have the same position as a blood 
sister, and he thought that this was a matter in 
which the feelings, and even the passions, of 
the persons favourable to a change should be 
attended to. 

The House divided, and the bill was thrown out 
by 74 to 49. Their Lordships then adjourned. 


THE MINISTERIAL CRISIS. 

On Thursday the House of Commons was greatly 
crowded. At half-past four o’clock, Mr. Guap- 
STONE, who as he entered the House a few minutes 
before was loudly cheered by his followers, rose and 
stated in a few brief sentences that Her Majesty's 
Ministers, in consequence of the vote of Wednes- 
day morning, have tendered their resignations, and 
that the Queen has been pleased to accept them. 
Under these circumstances he proposed that the 
House should adjourn until Monday, adding that if 
on that day a further delay should be required in 


the public interest he should not scruple to ask it. 


Mr. CRAWFORD, who had a motion down for an 


Address to the Crown disapproviug the Emmanuel 


Hospital scheme, asked how the Government pro- 
posed to redeem their pledge that he should be no 
worse off by making way for the great debate on 
Tuesday. The matter was urgent, he said, because 
the forty days allowed for expressing disapproval 
expired on Monday next. Mr. Forster replied 
that he intended to bring in a bill extending the 
forty days to four months in the case of all schemes 
against which notice of addresses to the Crown had 
been given. 

After this Mr. OssoRNR, who rose at the far end 
of one of the back benches along with Mr. Forster, 
reverting to the crisis, complained of the scantiness 
of the information given to the House, and asked 
specially whom Mr. Gladstone had recommended 


the Queen to send for. This information, he 
asserted, the Minister was bound to give to the 
country. (Here there was a loud cry of No, no.“) 
At any rate, as the captain had run the ship 
aground, the House ought to know at once whether 
it was to be a real resignation or only a case of As 
you were,” : 


Mr. GLADSTONE, answering Mr. Osborne, said 


that the account he had given of the act of resigna- 


tion was complete, and the information Mr. Osborne 
required related to a new chapter in the political 


-history—that of the arrangements consequent on 


the resignation. 

Mr. Gurix informed the House that it had been 
his intention to move a general vote of contidence 
in Her Majesty’s Government, and proceeded, amid 
some laughter, to read its terms, which, he said, 
had received the assent of many Liberal members, 


mit it to the House. 
1 * Soot ta this House do 
now adjourn, which was to at once, after 
ents had been made for the sitti — 


mittees. The House djourned until Monday. 


Both Houses reassembled on Monday, and there 
was a large attendance in each. The Daily News 
thus sketches the incidents :—‘‘The front Oppo- 
sition bench was crowded early after prayers, 
and on the Treasury Bench were Mr. Forster, Mr. 
Lowe, Mr. Bruce, Mr. Goschen, Mr. Childers, and, 
latest among these arrivals, Mr. Cardwell. At 
twenty-five minutes past four Mr. Disraeli, as is his 
custom on great occasions, entered from the door- 
way under the clock, and walked up the full length 
of the House in view of his supporters. An hon. 
member, perceiving him, salted 1 him with a vigo- 
rous Hear, hear! but the cheer was not taken u 
and Mr. Disraeli sat down in a cold and noticeable 
silence. It appeared, however, as if hon. members 
on the Conservative benches were not on Monday in 
a humour for cheering, for presently Mr. Bentinck, 
whose ap e last Thursday was hilariously 
hailed, ed in, and was permitted to take his 
seat without any demonstration. 
past four Mr. Gladstone came in, his entrance being 
announced before he emerged from behind the 
Speaker’s chair by the loud cheers of his supporters 
—cheers which seemed the echo of the boisterous 
popular reception the right hon. gentleman had a few 
minutes previously met with as he walked across Par- 
liament- yard, arm in arm with Lord Halifax, on his 
Way to the House. The half-hour was striking as 

the Premier took his seat, and, rising again imme- 
diately, he, somewhat breathlessly, announced that 
on Sunday evening, ‘whilst spending a day in the 
country,’ a message had reached him from the 
Queen, the purport whereof had led him to abandon 
any expectation that ‘the party in Opposition’ 
could construct a government at the present crisis. 
He had taken the necessary steps to ascertain how 
far his colleagues would be ar resume office, 
and, with the view of perfecting his arrangements, 
he had to ask the House to consent to a further 
adjournment till Thursday. The Premier being 
reseated, Mr. Disraeli slowly approached the table 
amid a cheer, which, perhaps, was slight because 
those who raised it were afraid of losing a word of 
the communication about to be made to the House. 
Speaking in a subdued, conversational tone, Mr. 
Disraeli observed that he might naturally feel 
desirous of offering some explanation in reply to 
Mr. Glaistone, but he was content to sink his per- 
— feeling in * of what was best for 
the gountry. He, however, begged to state, in 
a 1 manner, that when on Thursday Her 
Majesty sent for him and asked him to take office, he 
informed her that he was quite prepared to form an 
Administration that . leave nothing to be 
desired; but — and here Mr. Disraeli made his 
manner more distinct by a strong emphasis of 
tone I added that I could not undertake to do 
so in the present House of Commons, and from that 
ition I have never for a moment departed.’ 
his said, Mr. Disraeli sat down, and Mr. Glad- 
stone courteously pointed out that he had not men- 
tioned what had taken place on Thursday ; but had 
merely said that ‘last i gy when he was 
spending a day in the country, he had received,’ 
&c. Mr. Crawford next rose, and offered some 
remarks; but it was only when Mr. Forster, 
assisted by cries of ‘Order, order,’ replied, that 
above the din of conversation it became apparent 
that the hon. member for London had been asking 
some question touching the 759 given by the 
Government about the Emanuel Hospital resolution, 
with which Mr., Forster satisfactorily dealt by re- 
newing his promise to bring in a bill in order to give 
Mr. Crawford the facilities required. Thereupon 
the House adjourned till Thursday, leave being 
given for committees to sit in the interval.” 

„Mr. Gladstone remained upon the Treasu 
Bench for nearly ten minutes after the House h 
adjourned, chatting for the greater portion of the 
time with Sir George Grey, but frequently inter- 
rupted by the greetings of the hon. members 

assing out—Mr. Newdegate’s shake of the hand 
boing "peculiarly impressive, not to say solemn. 
The Premier was waiting, with some four or five 
score others, for the opening of the House of 
Lords, where Lord Granville was expected to 
make a statement. Thither, at five o'clock, 
hon. and right hon. members trooped, crowd- 
ing ‘the bar, filling the galleries, and throng- 
ing the 8 in front of the steps of the 
Throne. e attendance of Peers at the mo- 
ment when ‘strangers’ were od was 
hardly above the ave Lord Granville, in 
earnest conversation with the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, having sole possession of the Treasury 
— and Lord Chelmsford representing for the 
moment the Opposition. Later, Lord Halifax took 
the seat vacated by the Duke of Cambridge; the 
Earl of Kimberley, who had entered with Mr. 
Gladstone, leaving him in the space reserved for 
riage Councillors near the throne, seated himself 
on the other side of Lord Granville, and before a 

uarter-past fize the Government Bench was full. 
The Duke of Richmond and the Earl of Derby 
stood by the rails before the Throne talking to Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy, and when they retired to take 
their seats on the bench where the Marquis of Salis- 
bury and other noble lords had joined Lord Chelms- 
ford, Mr. Horsman made up, with Mr. W ard Hunt 


and the right hon. member for Oxford University, 
a fresh conversational trio. To the right of the 


adding that he might yet feel it necessary to sub- 


Exactly at half- | 1 


| 


of 
Sie Glyn, Bir Henry Stork 
. ir Henry 
Winterbotham. Surround 
of the rail, under the 
Premier, with hand to ear, listening 
ment in which Earl Granville briefly announced 
that Mr. Gladstone had consented to resume offi 
and to the declaration of the Duke of Richmo 
which followed, that on Thursday evening Mr. 
Disraeli would make a statement of the circum- 
stances which had resulted in that determination.” 


THE LATE MINISTERIAL CRISIS. 


The prominent incidents relative to the Minis. 
terial crisis are sufficiently told elsewhere. On 
Thursday Mr. Gladstone waited on the Queen at 
Buckingham Palace to tender the resignation of tl e 
Government, and on the same day Mr. Disraeli was 
sent for. After consultation with his friends, he 
waited upon Her Majesty, and stated his reasons to 
Her Majesty for declining to undertake the respon- 
sibility of forming an administration, This reso- 
ution was strengthened by the arrival of the Earl 
of Derby from Italy, with whom Mr. Disraeli had 
an interview on his arrival. On Saturday morning 
Mr. Gladstone had an interview with Her Majesty 
at Buckingham Palace, and afterwards, in company 
with Mrs. Gladstone, took his departure to Cliefden, 
on a visit to the Marquis of Westminster. On 
Monday he again saw the Queen, and consented to 
resume office, 

Observer states that, if it is not misinformed, 
representations were made by influential members 
of the Conservative party to the effect that the in- 
terests of the party wo d be more effectually pro- 
moted at the present moment if Lord Derby were 
to assume the Premiership. Under these circum- 
stances, Mr. Disraeli, after consultation with Lord 
Derby, decided that it would not be desirable to 
form a Conservative Government at the present 
m The 8. Ministerial high! 

e German isterial papers are y 
gratified with the defeat of Mr. Gladstone, whew 
they represent as vainly striving to please the 
Ultramontanes by useless compromises, England, 
they say, who but recently declined to join with 


other Powers in common action t Ultramon- 
tanism, and whose leading Minister regarded the 
new ecclesiastical legislation of Prussia as arbitrary 


and unjust, at length ives the necessity of 
combating a party hostile to all Governments alike. 
The Spener Gazette, in an article discussing the 
Ministerial crisis in deduces from it two 
lessons. The first is that no secular Government 
can with impunity make concessions to the spirit 
now prevailing in the Catholic Church, for it scoffs 
at tolerance and derides equality. It is determined 
8 re * . e —— * ine 
e second fact, and one specially applying : 
land, is that for the first — in the 3 
history of England, the Catholic party has turned 
the scale in a conflict between two Protestant fac- 
tions ; henceforth, therefore, the lish Parlia- 
ment will have also to reckon with tha perty. The 
North German Gazette, commenting a r. Dis- 
raeli's speech during the debate upon the University 
Bill, says it doubts whether Mr. Disraeli, notwith- 
standing his having been requested to form a 
Cabinet, is really the coming man. It believes that 
English L. . 1597 now arrived 2 1 
with re to Ultramontani it agrees wi 
the view that Rome 112 of aught else 
but 1 the hierarchy of every country 
against the authority of the State, and that Rome 
has forgotten the art of yielding in order to gain its 


ends. 


M. John Lemoinne, in the Journal des Dôbata, ro- 
ferring to the recent vote, says that the defeat of 
Mr. stone is due principally to the influence 
of the ~~ „From the palace,” says M. Lemoinne, 
‘which he calls a prison, the Pope has just shaken 
the most solid Government in Europe, and over- 
thrown the greatest Minister ever had.” 

‘* Scrutineer,” in the Times, gives an analysis of 
the division list on the Irish sot ic ill, to 
disprove the assertion that Mr. Cardwell’s speech 
alienated the Roman Catholic vote without securing 
the English and Scotch Liberals. Certainly he can- 
not be said to have succeeded. The names and 
en 2 4 wy 175 — a a 
combination o regular forces on 
with a large number of Irish anda —— 
of English and Scotch Liberals. The thirty-five of 
the former were mainly Roman Catholics, and we 
have the express assurance of one of them—Mr. 
O’Reilly—on the last night of the debate that“ he 
and several hon. members who shared his opinions 
had been prepared to support the second re ng of 
the bill until they heard the speech delivered by 
the Secretary of State for War.” But it will be 
seen that the co-operation of the Irish Catholics 
alone would not have sufficed to turn the tide 
against the Government when we consider the 
narrowness of the majority actually obtained. For 
this purpose a small number of English and Scotch 
Liberals were required, and they were found. If 
the eight English and Scotch Liberals who voted 
against the Government had voted either with them 
or abstained from voting, the Ministry could not 
have been put in a minority, and there would have 
been no Ministerial crisis. —Pall Mall Gazette, 

The same writer remarks that not one Noncon- 
formist Liberal member either voted or paired 


against the Government, This is not strictly accu - 
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rate. Mr. W. Shaw, M. P. for Bandon, whose 
name the Noes,” is a member of 
the I t Church in Cork; but, then, Mr. 
Shaw is subject to influences which English and 


Scotch Dissenters are not. 
The following are the forty-five Liberal members 
who voted against the Government :— | 


85 Inisn. Herbert, H. St. Lawrence, Lord 
L. , Stacpoole, Captain 
„R. Murphy, N 8 Exarisn. 
Browne, G. O'Brien, Sir P Akroyd. 
— — G. O' Conor Don Faweett. H 
9 O'Connor, D. Foster, W 
Cogan, W. O' Donoghue, The Herbert, A 
D' Arey. M. 0’ M Horsman, E 
Dease, E. O' Reilly-Dease Peel. Sir R. 
Digby, K Power, J. Torrens, W. M 
Ennia, J Redmond, W. Whalley, G. 
Esm „Sir J. Ronayne, J. 
Gra bir * Sherlock ’ Serjeant Og ia 
4 M Smyth, P. Bou ver ie, E. 
enry 


„NM. Synan, E. 

‘Of the fifteen Irish members who voted for the 
Government, eleven are Protestants, four Roman 
Cutholics. Of the thirty-five Irish members who 
voted against the Government, nine are Protes- 

twenty-six are Roman Catholics. Of the 
nine Irish members who did not vote, five are Pro- 
testants, four are Roman Catholics. Of the 
absent nine are Irish, two are Scotc 
seven are English—viz., Colonel Anson, Edmun 


H. Burke, Montagu Chambers, Lord E. Fitzmau- 
rice, Sir T. Lloyd, P. A. Taylor, Sir J. Trelawny. 
The two absentees were—R. Macfie, W. 
Maxwell. 


Mr. P. A. Taylor, one of the members for Lei- 
cester, having given much offence to a large num- 
of his constituents through havi eft the 
House of Commons immediately before the division 
took place on the Irish University Bill, wrote to an 
inquirer at Leicester :—‘‘ You seem surprised that 
I did not vote for the Government in Tuesday’s 
division, and where was my loyalty to Glad- 
stone and the Liberal party. I evinced what 
loyalty for the Government is in me 17 refraining 
from voting against their wretched bill. Vote for 
it I could not, use it was bad—a vicious attempt 
to conciliate the Romish hierarchy. . . I very 
seldom vote that black is white for the sake of a 
Government.” 

The Irish national journals generally express 
their satisfaction at the fall of the Government. 
The Nation advocates the closest union of priests 
and people. The Weekly News considers it of little 
moment which Government is in office, if Ireland 
be refused her right to an independent Legislature. 


THE GLADSTONE ADMINISTRATION. 
(From the Daily News.) 

The existence of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet dates 
from the 2nd December, 1868, on which day Mr. 
Disraeli resigned office. The Adininistration has, 
therefore, continued four years three months and 
eleven days. During that time changes have been 
made in the tenure of the following posts in the 
Cabinet : Lord Chancellor, Lord Privy Forei 
ye tae! Colonial 3 First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Chief Secretary for Ireland, President 
of the Board of Trade, and President of the Local 
Government Board. The Ministers who remained 
undisturbed in their offices were the Premier, the 
Lord President of the Council, the Home, War, and 
Indian Secretaries, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
~~. The Cabinet, at its formation, consisted 
of meembers, but for nearly three years the 
number has been increased to sixteen. This is ex- 
lained by the fact, that, while the Postmaster- 

eral has since been excluded, the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster and the Vice-President of 
the Council have been taken in. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Administration has had a life far 
above the average of those which have been called 
to the councils of the Sovereign since the com- 
mencement of the present reign, in June, 1837 ; for 
within that period twelve Governments have ruled 
in Downing-street. Lord Melbourne, who was in 
power at the time of Her Majesty’s accession, held 
office until pe 1841; Sir Robert Peel, 
until June, 1846; Lord John Russell, until Feb- 
ruary, 1852; Lord Derby, until December of the 
same year; Lord Aberdeen, until February, 1855 ; 
Lord Palmerston, until February, 1858 ; Lord 
Derby, until June, 1859; Lord Palmerston, until 
October, 1865; Lord Russell, until June, 1866 ; 
Lord Derby, until February, 1868; Mr. Disraeli, 
until December of the same year; and Mr. Glad- 
stone until March, 1873. The av duration of 
the eleven Administrations of Queen Victoria’s 
+ which held office previously to December, 
] was barely two years and a half. 

— 


TO THE SNOWDROP. 


Into the bleak air, from the cold, dark earth, 
Like a pure spirit that hath lost its way 

To Heaven, escaping from its cell of clay, 
Thou comest—the year's first and loveliest birth ! 
Smiling thou comest, like the innocent mirth 
Ofc vod in a prison-hanse, that makes 

The stone walls stonier, or as one that takes 

His full in dreams, wreck’d on a land of dearth. 
Smiling thou comest, pointing to the sky, 

But soon thou droopest low, as if with pain, 

And soon thy — fades and thou art dead. 

=. Se © world’s t agony 

Thou did’st look once, but dared not look again : 
Thou comest unto life and lo! tis death i ! 


March, 1873. W. K. 


THE EDUCATION ACT. 


DISTRESS WARRANTS AT PLYMOUTH. 


The hearing of the summonses against those rate- 
yers of Plymouth who refuse to pay the school 
rate on the ground that the = would be 
appropriated in owe to denominational teaching, 
took place in the Guildhall on Wednesday. Several 
animated scenes took place, chiefly in consequence 
of the ill-disguised hostility of the magistrates’ 
clerk. The majority of the objectors were Non- 
conformists, including five ministers, two aldermen, 
six town councillors, two members of the school 
board, and others connected with the public bodies 
of the a The magistrates on the bench 
were—Mr. . Luscombe ( 3 Mr. H. 
Brown, and Major Trist; and Mr. J. W. Matthews, 
clerk to the board of guardians, attended to uphold 
the validity of the rate, but that was not ques- 
tioned. The following is from the Western Daily 
Mercury :— 
The first case called on was Samuel Eliott, who was 


recently, by the undenominational vote, elected to the 


vacancy in the school board caused by the resignation 
of the Chairman, Mr. Serpell, upon this very question. 
Mr. Eliott is also a member of the town council, and he 
was summoned for 2s. 10d., the rate upon his private 
residence in ee me ae Clerk: Why don't 
you pay it — Mr. Eliott: I object to pay it, because of 


the n of the rate for denominational 
tenching.— The Clerk: Any other objection !— Mr. 
Eliott : No other objection.— The Clerk (to the Bench): 


That's no reason for not paying. You'll make the 
usual order, I suppose ?—The Chairman: We have no 
power but to make the legal order for payment.—The 
Clerk: A distress warrant to issue in default — The 
Chairman: Yes. 

Robert Coad Serpell, Richard Harvey Daw, and 
Samuel Serpell, corn-merchants and biscuit manufac- 
turere, were next called on, the amount due in their 
case being 12s. 6d. and 78. 3d. 

Mr. Serpell, the late chairman of the school board, an 
ex-mayor of Plymouth, and a member of the town 
council, asked for his reasons for not paying, said: I 
have felt it my duty to object to the rate, because it 
embodies the principle which I objected to when 1 
refused to pay church-rates. The principle of con- 
current endowment is continued in the Act of Parlia- 
ment which empowers the levying of the rate. A 
portion of the rate so collected would be used for the 
teaching of what the Church of England denounces as 
heresy and false doctrine. It is not a religion which I 
believe to be the religion of the Bible, and therefore I 
refuse to pay the rate. (Applause. ) 

The Chairman: No, no. I won't have any noise. 
That is quite out of place here. Let it be understood 
we are here simply to administer the law. We have our 
own sympathies, and wish to go on without any dis- 
turbance of any kind. I am quite sure the gentieman 
before me does not approve of any disturbance. This 
is not a debating society. 

Mr. Serpell: I was not aware that any demonstration 
would bave been made, and I wish simply to say that I 
am not objecting to the education of the classes for 
whom ‘the Education Act, 1870, was principally intended. 
I rejoice in the 8 of that measure, but I believe 
that the immutable principle of justice of law that we 
should do tu others as we would be done unto can be 
inculcated in our schools without the introduction of 
denominational religion, and I believe that a time will 
come when the Act will be altered to that effect. Until 
then, whether it is once a year or once every quarter I 
am required to pay the rate, I—it would be wrong to 
say here I will not, but I say I cannot. 

r. S. Serpell wholly sympathised with the views of 
his father, and enunciated the same principles inde- 
pendently of him. 

The an: The magistrates have no alternative 
but to make the usual order. 

The Clerk: Do you wish us to go on, and issue a dis- 
tress warrant, Mr. Serpell ? . 

Mr. Serpell : Yes, 


Other cases were then held, including those of 
Mr. Luke, town councillor, the Revs. — Whittley 
and Chas. Croft (Congregationalists), R. Lewis 
M F. E. Anthony (Congregationalist), and 
T. W. Freckelton, besides a — of laymen. 
Mr. Croft, Mr. Serpell, and Mr. Authony expressed 
regret of the remark of the clerk as to his desire 
to get rid of the conscientious gentlemen,” and 
the clerk disclaimed any desire to hurt anyone’s 
feelings. In reply to one who said the school board 
misrepresented the feelings of the town, 

The Chairman thought after what had transpired 
that it was trifling with the bench to reopen a 
question of that kind. If they could question the 
legality of the rate, the bench would hear them ; 
but they could not allow personal feeli intro- 
duced into a matter of public duty. This was a 
court of law and not of moral. (‘‘ Hear, hear, and 
laughter.) It was a perfunctory duty they had to 

orm, and this was not the arena for discussing 
all those objections very properly entered into in 
Parliament and other places. Something was due 
to the bench, who were not present for their own 
pleasure, but to discharge a public duty courteously, 
and as far as they could kindly to their neighbours. 
Mr. Thomas Nicholson, Town Councillor, against 
whom an order had been made in his absence, said 
if he had been present he should have said the rate 
was iniquitous, im a and unjust—(‘‘ Hear, 
hear,” and applause) —an that the school board 
would soon find out. About forty distress warrants 


were then issued, and in carrying them out the 
constables will distrain on the pate of the parties. 


THE Lonpon School Boarp discussed on Wed- 
nesday a re recommending various amendments 
in the Industrial Schools Act, and appointed a 
deputation to wait upon Mr. Forster on the subject. 
The question of the remission of school fees on 


account of the poverty of parents was introduced 


by the Rev. John who moved the remis- 
sion of the fees in forty-one specified cases. After 
a long discussion the proposal was agreed to, an 
amendment to reject some of the cases being nega- 
tived by twenty-two to fourteen. The debate on 
the motion of Dr. — for the gradual increase 
of school fees, was r adjourned. — 
RocHpaLe.—The school board of this town have 
held a special meeting to consider the decision of 


the Town Council, which by a large majority 


passed a resolution expressing ‘‘an insurmountable 
objection to the payment of public moneys to 
schools managed by religious bodies only, and 
earnestly requests the school board to agree that 
no of the money now required by the 3 
shall be paid for fees in such schools, so that 
council may be able to pass the erder for their pro- 
cept.” At the meeting of the board this policy 
was condemned at great ! by the chairman 
(Mr. Edmund Ashworth), and Colonel Nield, and 
justified by the vice-chairman (Mr. Petrie, jun.) and 
Mr. Rushworth. Eventually the following resolu- 
tion was carried :—‘‘That this board regards the 
resolution of the Town Council as an attempt to 
dictate the manner in which the board shall die- 
charge the nsibilities devolved upon it by the 
ratepayers, and tantamount to a refusal to honour 
its precept for 500/., duly sealed, signed, and issued 
on the 30th of January last; and therefore directs 
the clerk to call an extraordinary meeting of the 
board, for the pu of instructing the | 
adviser of the board to make an application to the 
Court of Queen’s Bench for a amus to com 
the Town Council to honour the precept.” e 
resolution was carried against the votes of the two 
gentlemen referred to. 

THe Scotch Epvucation Acr.— Scotland (says 
the Daily News) is just now enjoying the pleasant 
excitement of beginning operations under the Edu- 
cation Act of last year. The Scottish Education 
Board has commenced its sittings in Edinburgh, and 
is busily engaged in settling the area of educational 
districts, and turning the revised code intosomething 
less offensive to the pride of Scotchmen than the 
successive editions of that remarkable document 
have hitherto been. The school board elections are 
going on all over ‘the country, and the spirit of 
sectarianism, though not entirely absent, is consider- 
ably more subdued than it was among ourselves. 
This may be owing to the fact that only minute 
differences divide the contending factions in Scot- 
land ; but we are inclined to see in it an easy work- 
ing of an act which, instead of localising intolerance 
and making it chronic as the English Act does, 
leaves comparatively little room for denomina- 
tionalism tooccupy. In Edinburgh five committees 
have published lists of candidates. Four of these 
committees, representing the Episcopal and the 
three Presbyterian Churches respectively, insist on 
Bible and Catechism being taught in the public 
schools, in the belief, no doubt, that these are sub- 
jects about which there cannot possibly be any 
difierence of opinion. The National ucation 
Association, on the other hand, has published an 
extremely well-conceived resolutien, the chief 
points of which are the relegation of religious teach- 
ing to religious teachers and the maintenance of the 
independence and efficiency of the secular school- 
master. It appears that there is yet another party 
in Edinburgh which is not satisfied with any of the 
committees—which finds the Catechism too much, 
and 8 at all too little, and takes its stand on 
the Bible alone. This y too has determined to 

ublish a list of candidates; and if the new School 
ard for Edinburgh fail to represent all varieties 

of religious opinion within the city, it will not be 
for want of previous organisation. The smaller 
districts, according to the returns already pub- 
lished, have been wonderfully successful in avoiding 
contested elections, and in one case this happy re- 
sult has been ‘attained by the simple expedient of 
excluding ministers of all denominations. The 
parish which has set this striking example to the 
nation deserves to be named with respect—it is the 
parish of Balfron. Female voters continue to come 


in large numbers to the poll, and for Lanark a lady 
candidate has been elected. 


— . — 


LAND TENURE REFORM ASSOCIATION. 


A large and enthusiastic meeting was held last 
evening at Exeter Hall, in support ot the objects 
of this association. Mr. John Stuart Mill occupied 
the chair, and was supported by Mr. J. Howard, 
M.P., Mr. Barclay, „ Mr. Illingworth, M. P., 
Professor Thorold Rogers, Mr. Joseph Arch, Col. 
Ouvry, Professor Hunter, and Messrs. F. Penni 
. * 

ett, J. r ey, ugh, q 
Shackleton, Hallett and others. | 

Mr. MILL was enthusiastically received, and in a 
remarkably clear speech, delivered without any 
hesitation or breaks, invoked the assistance of the 
meeting in the efforts of the association for reform 
in the laws of land tenure. They held that land— 
in which term they included mines, and the whole 
raw material of the globe — was a kind of 
property differing from any other, and that the 

ights of the owners of it were different 
to the right of those who had themselves acquired 
property by their own labours. The landowner 
polist, and should only be allowed to 
exercise his monopoly at the discretion of the State 
for the general They were of opinion that 
the time come when the State should re-assert 
this right, correct the abuses of property, and adapt 
it better to the wants and interests of the com- 


— 
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munity at large. If the nation should not re- 
possess itself of all private lands, subject to a just 
oe they maintained that at least no 
further appropriation of lands, which are not yet 
— . should be permitted. They 
pro also against any more Acts of Parliament 
dividing the common of the country among the 
neighbouring landlords. They also maintained that 
the ownership of land did not entitle the owner to the 
increase in its value caused by the.mere increase of 
public prosperity. Their SS was then, first, on 
more land to become the private property of indi- 
viduals ; secondly, taxation on the land to give the 
benefit of its national increase of value to the nation. 
Mr. Mill proceeded to consider these two points at 
length, and his argument was listened to with 

t attention throughout. The first resolution, 
moved by Captain Maxse, R.N., expressed strong 
condemnation of the practice of dividing common 
lands among the neighbouring landlords ; stated 
that all such lands should either be cultivated for 
the benefit or left open for the enjoyment of the 
whole population; and asserted that lands belonging 
to the Crown or to public bodies should not be 
suffered to pass into private hands, but should be 
placed under the control and management of public 
authorities, and administered for the general interest 
of the community at large, and the labouring classes 
in particular. 

r. CHARLAS Cox, J. P., of Derby, seconded the 
resolution, and in doing so avowed himself to be a 
discontented man. He was discontented because of 
the burden of taxation, because one in ten of the 

pulation of this country were paupers, because 
in one year there were 90,000 criminals in our gaols, 
because of the famine fever in our towns, and the 

rivations amongst the agricultural labourers. 
any of these evils, he believed, were owing to our 
bad land laws. 

The resolution was supported by Mr. Joszrn 
Ann, who was enthusiastically received, and some 
amusement was caused by his taking off his short 
pea-jacket before commencing to speak. He spoke 
with much earnestness of the encroachment of the 
landlords and the inability of those who suffered by 
them to successfully resist them. Valuations of 
Jand by the landlords resulted in increased rent to 
the farmer, and they in their turn threw the burden 
on theflabourers’ backs. The Labourers’ Union would 
not stop until they had secured the franchise and 
placed themselves in the pesition of men. 

The resolution was carried unanimously, and 
Professor THoroLD Rocers proposed the next 
one :— 


That in the opinion of this meeting the cultivation 
of thé soil, and the material p of thos? who are em- 


loyed are tly impeded by artificial restrictions, 
2 Bee ghar poe by the , 
entail, and by the present 
transfer 


laws of primogeniture and 
and — system of 

The resolution having been seconded by Dr. 
HumMPHREY SANDWITH, 

Mr. SHACKLETON HAuuert (barrister) moved an 
amendment, to the effect that no scheme of land 
reform could be of lasting benefit which did not 
give to the State exclusive property in the land ; 
but although he had evidently made up his mind to 
deliver an oration, it being now late, the meeting 
became too impatient to listen to it, and he gave 
place to Mr. Grorce SurpTon, who seconded the 
amendment in a short and effective speech, which 
was well received. On a show of hands, however, 
the amendment was declared by the chairman to 
be negatived, and the original motion was carried 
by a majority of the meeting. The third resolu- 
tion— 

That any increase in the rent of land not owing to the 

special 


labour or acre of the owner should be subject to 
taxation for the benefit of the State. 


was moved by Professor Hunter, seconded by 
Mr. Howarp Evans, and carried nem. con. 

Mr. InuiIncwortH, M. P., proposed a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, pe said, amid much 
cheering, that if the Liberal party wanted a pro- 
gramme the land question and the disestablishment 
of the Church were two great questions which 
should unite them. Colonel Ouvry seconded, and 
the motion was carried unanimously with cheers. 


Photographs of the ‘‘Sailor’s Friend,” Mr. S. 
Plimsoll, are now plentifully visible in the windows 
of the London print shops. 


THE GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION.—Mr. and Mrs. 
German Reed’s varied entertainments continue to 
attract crowded audiences. Their present piéce de 
resistance, Happy Arcadia, Mr. Gilbert’s quaint 
and lively operatic comedy, is about to be with- 
drawn after a runof about 130 nights, and to be 
replaced by a new composition, which we doubt 
will obtain equal public approval. Happy Ar- 
cadia” will therefore be presented for a few more 
nights only. The present programme also includes 
Mr. Corney Grain’s descriptive song All abroad” 


(which judging from the temper of the audiences we | 


have seen, has all its pristine freshness) and the 
laughable fishing piece, called Very Catching.” 
The work got through in one representation by the 
small company at this place is really wonderful, 
but then they are quite au fait at it, and thoroughly 
disciplined. There is no place of amusement in 
which a leisure hour can be better spent by those 
who crave lively recreation or have musical tastes, 
then the Gallery of Illustration, where Mr. and 
Mrs. German Reed rule with so much benignity 
and brilliancy. 


Epitome of Nebos. 


Her Majesty held a levée at Buckingham Palace 


on Wednesday, and a drawing-room on Friday. On | f 


the latter occasion the Queen wore a silk 
dress with a train, trimmed with crape and jet, and 
a jet diadem over a 2 tulle veil trimmed 
with black tulle. Her Majesty also wore jet orna- 
ments, the Riband and the Star of the Order of the 
Garter, the Orders of Victoria and Albert and 
Louise of Prussia, and the Saxe-Coburg and Gotha 
Family Order. 

Her Majesty, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, 
returned to Windsor Castle on Saturday afternoon, 
from Buckingham Palace. 


Sunday being the anniversary of the death of 
the Duchess of Kent, the Queen and Princess Bea- 
trice visited the mausoleum of the duchess at Frog- 
more in the morning. By Her Majesty's command 
the mausoleum was opened between the hours of 
twelve o clock and half-past four p.m., to enable 
the ladies and gentlemen and servants of the house- 
hold to visit the tomb. 


On Saturday evening the Prince of Wales was 
admitted to the freedom of the Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany, and was afterwards entertained at a banquet, 
a distinguished company having been invited to meet 
his royal highness. r. — Matthey, Prime 
Warden of the Company, presided 

The Duke of Edinburgh dined with Mr. and Mrs. 
Gladstone on Wednesday. Among the guests were 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and Mrs. Tait, the 
Duke and Duchess of Cleveland, and the Earl and 
Countess. Granville. Mrs. Gladstone afterwards 
had a reception. 

According to a variety of reports, the prelimi- 
naries of a marriage contract have been arranged 
between the Duke of Edinburgh and the Grand 
Duchess Maria Alexandrovna, only daughter of the 
Emperor of Russia, who is in her twentieth year 
and will inherit the large fortune of her mother, the 
Empress Maria. 

Prince Arthur has arrived in England from Italy. 
He reached Dover on Saturday afternoon. | 

Sunday was the seventeenth birthday of Prince 
Louis Napoleon, but in consequence of the recent 
death of the Emperor there was no celebration at 
Camden Place. There was a number of 
visitors at Chiselhurst Roman Catholic Chapel, 
who had hoped to see the Empress and her son, 
but neither was present at the service. 

On Morday afternoon the young Prince Louis 
Napoleon arrived at Oxford on a visit to Prince 


Leopold. : 
stated that the Queen has been pleased to 


po 
It is 
create Lord Portman a Viscount for his services 
during thirty-five years in the management of the 
Duchy of Cornwall. 

Mr. W. E. Baxter will be appointed a member of 
the Privy Council, in well-deserved recognition of 
his Parliamentary and Administrative services. 

Mr. Knatchbull-Hugesgen, ear oe of 
State for the Colonies, will be called to the Privy 
Council, in recognition of much good work done in 
his present and other offices. 

onday night’s bulletin respecting Count Bern- 
storff states that his strength is fairly maintained, 
and his condition more easy. 

It is stated that Mr. Plimsoll has received a very 
kindly-worded letter from Her Majesty, thanki 
him for his book, ‘‘ Our Seamen ; an Appeal,” an 
wishing him success in his endeavours to benefit 
them. 

Lady Charles Ker, says the British Medical 
Journal, has made a singularly happy and complete 
recovery from her most serious injuries. Sight, 
hearing, memory, are all restored. She is now able 
to walk, and, with the exception of occasional head 
pains, there is no complaint. 

‘The Gazette announces the appointment of Mr. 
John Pope Hennessy, C.M.G., to be Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Bahama Islands. The 
Gazette also announces that Mr. Francis Dillon, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of New 
Zealand, is to be created a Knight of the United 
Kingdom. 

The Sporting Gazette says that the Maharajah 
Dhuleep Singh has recently been elected a mem 
of the Carlton Club. 

St. Patrick’s og ween off peaceably in Liver- 

ool, the evening (Monday) demonstrations ha 
— confined to concerts and balls for charitable 
and national objects. There was a concert and 
ball at the Cannon- street Hotel on Monday night, 
under the auspices of the London Irish Home Ru 
Association. Sir George Bowyer, Mr. John Martin, 
M.P., and Mr. Delahanty, M.P., took a pro- 
minent part in promoting the engagements of the 
evening. 

A number of Birmingham milkmen have been 
fined in small sums for selling milk. mixed with | 
water. f 

Samuel Allen, a blacksmith at Stoke Railway 
Works, and clerk at Bucknall Church, near Hanley, 
has just recovered the lost deeds-of a family estate, 
that of Ubberley Hall, near Hanley, the present 
value being 70,000/. The Allen family had 
the estate in the male line from the time of the 
Conquest till 100 years ago, when the deeds were 
lost, and — the lack of them the family were 
dispossessed in 1828. 

A maid-servant at a farmhouse near Ilfracombe 
has shot a workman who was employed in repairs 
to the kitchen wall. He had placed a gun out of 


— 


his way; and she, in sport, had poir 


inted the piece 
at him, with that result which 1 been so often 


Ir . aS ee ee nat 


eng by Me 


was to leave Gravesend on 


A verdict of 2,600“. has been taken by 


the case of ‘Tunbridge against the 
Railwa The 


consen 
Great 
was 


mouth, and claimed 5,000/. damages. 
was compromised for half that amount. 
On Sunday a letter from Archbishop 

ing was in the Roman Catholic places 


worship in the diocese of Westminster, 
the archbishop counselled the observance of St. 


Eleven situations for junior counterwomen being 
vacant at various m i intima- 
tion of the same was given through 
channels, and candidates were directed to 
personally at ee — * 93 Service Com- 
missioners on ‘ ednesday 8 
last. In response 4 the 8 it 
variously computed that oh Tu about 1 

plicants attended, The steps —1 
the offices of the commissioners were 


pletely at a standstill. On Wednesday there were 
more. It is said that the commissioners 


Two women leaped from London Bridge recesses 
into the Thames last week. One of them at once 
disap ; the other was picked up by a boat- 
man, but was found to have received injuries, 
from the effects of which she lies in a precarious 
state. 

A Coventry butcher has died from the effects of a 
kick in the stomach from a sheep which he was in 
the act of killin 1 

The matron of Ipswich Gaol has been presented 
with a pair of white gloves, in token of the fact that 
no female prisoner is to be arraigned at the Suffolk 
Quarter Sessions. 

A bu who was sentenced by Mr. Justice 
Brett, at the Maidstone Assizes, to seven years’ 
penal servitude, offered to toss the Bench whether 


it should be fourteen years or 3 
4 9 — 15 intended by Governor John 
Pope Hennessy for the Dublin Gardens, 
3 A was brought over in an N od 
on ; care, 
half an hour after its arri . The 


„ Som om Snare in the museum of Trinity 


The will of Napoleon the Third has been proved 
in England, as = of our Hig persenal propery 
correspondents informs us. Hi 83 
is sworn at under 120, 000l., and he leaves to 
the Empress without reserve. To the Prince 
Imperial there is only one bequest, we are told— 
the Imperial Crown. 

Au official intimation has been received at Devon- 
port that the Autumn Mancuvres will this year 
take place on Dartmoor. 

On Thursday last one of the heaviest snowfalls 
ever observed in March, occurred in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, but the snow soon melted. 

A e central committee is being formed in 
London, with branches in all the principal provincial 
towns, for the of NN the Government 
loading of veuel, and the sending engen 
oading of v an ing of unseawor 
r e first of a series of | 
support of the bill will be held 
same the 22nd inst., at which Lord 
bury will preside ; Mr. Plimsoll wi 


There is anew work by Bi 
press, entitled ‘‘ Lectures on the Pentateuch and 
the Moabite Stone; with Appendices containing— 

. The * an Story 
Christian N 


I. The Elohistio Narrative; 
of the Exodus; III. The Pre- 

AERoNAUTICS.—An adventurous American aro- 
naut, Professor Donaldson, intends this summer to 
cross the Atlantic to Ireland in a large balloon. The 
machine will .weigh about 2, „will contain 
268, 000ft. of with two reservoirs to pro- 
vide — eakage, and an electrical 
for light. The professor calculates to accomplish 
his “> wae ere hours * two 2 a 
half, and inten © experiment pro ccess- 
ful, to establish a balloon mail and passenger line 
round the world. 

ADVERTISING FOR A PHILOSOPHER.—From the 
following advertisement, which a in one of 
the American newspapers, it w seom that the 
philosopher has far more chances of useful employ- 
ment in the United States than in England: 
‘‘Wanted.—A young man who has had experience 
in thinking-up reasons why a man should subscribe 
to our new chromo and take in our newspaper ; also 


best thin 
mule, 


ing a house,” Pall Mall Gazette. 
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STATISTICAL SUPPLEMENTS OF 
. THE NONCONFORMIST. 

‘The Supplements of the Nonconrorm1st containing the 
statistics of the number of places of worship and their 
sittings in eighty-four cities and boroughs of England and 
Wales, with an aggregate population of nearly six millions, 
are now to be obtained separately, The four groups of towns 
were dealt with respectively in the Supplements of Oct. 23, 
Nov. 6, Dec. 4th, and Jan. 8; the final number containing 
a general summary table of the eutire results revised to that 
date, together with a review of the statistics as a whole. 


Price Twopence each, or the Four Supplements for Sixpence. 
18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 


ON GREG AREA ae of ENGLAND 


an ALES. 

The FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING of the 
CONGREGATIONAL UNION of ENGLAND and 
WALES will be held on the 12th, 13th, 14th, and 16th days 
of MAY NEXT. 

Chairman—The Rev. E. R. CONDER, M.A. 


The Annual M for Business, open to sentative 
Members only, will be held in Finsbury Chapel, on Monday 
evening, 12th May. Tea will be provided at Five o'clock, and 
the Chair taken at Six o'clock. - | 


The Assembly, open to all Members—Lalleries open to 
Visitors—will meet in Finsbury C on Tuesday, 13th 
May, at 9.30 a. m., and on Friday, 16th May, at 10 a.m., wher 
Papers will be read, and Resolutions submitted on important 


su ; 
It is intended to hold a l Prayer Meeting at Nine 
o’clock, on Wednesday m lach Ma ‘ 

Details will be given in a subsequent isement. 
ALEXANDER HANNAY, Sec. 
18, South-street, Finsbury, - 

18th March, 1873. 


CPS RR RGAS TAL “YEAR-BOOK” 
ERRATA. 


ONE PAGE of the NONCONFORMIST STATISTICS 
published in the “ Year Book,” having been, by error, left out 
m the final corrections for the „ the Committee of the 
Congregational Union have had it printed, along with other 
errata, on a separate leaf, with gummed edge. This may be 
had, post free, by ry ogy who has purchased the volume, on 


application at this O 
ALEXANDER HANNAY, Sec. 
le, South-street, Finsbury. 


TIE BURIALS’ BILLS. 


At a meeting of the Committee of the Surrey Congrega- 
tional Union, held March 17, 1873, it was — 


RESOLVED :— 

I, Tat considering the treatment which the Burial Bills 
have received at the of Parliament, it is undignified and 
paid | that Nonconformists in England and Wales 
should further solicit Parliament on that subject. 

Pe is undignified because that which has long existed in 
Scotland, and has been conceded to Ireland, must be granted 
e oe right, and should not be sued for by England and 


(2.) It is unnecessary, because until 1 disabilities are 
removed by law, it is in the power of Nonconformists, by 
their own action, to secure legally all that is really essential 
in this tespect, while, by so doing, they will enlighten public 
opinion as to the necessity of perfect religions equality. It 
is therefore earnestly recommended to Nonconformists of all 
denominations, in —— ‘unsupplied with public cemeteries, 
that they should inter their deceased friends, as usual, in the 
national graveyards, but conduct, by their respective ministers, 
8 services on the confines of the ground, care bei 
the feet of the officiating minister be not p 
within the legalised area while the service proceeds. It is 
further recommended that no petitioning or other Parlia- 
mentary action be taken in this matter until a Liberal 
Government shall require the of 

a measure providing for 

That with a view of drawing publi 

children unbaptised, and who may be refused 
national clergy, the mu. re 
members of Free Churches be recommended in such 
cases to tender consolation to bereaved parents. 
By order, 
W. H. 8. AUBREY, Secretary. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“C. G. Jones” writes to inquire relative to the pro- 
posed test inquiry as to the accuracy of the statistics 
containedin our recent supplements, We may say that 


there has been much unavoidable delay, for which we 


are in no way accountable, but that the negotiations 
with the committee of the Church Defence Institution 
are proceeding—the point stil] under consideration being 
the nature of the instructions which are to guide the 
two Commissioners in their investigations. Probably in 
another week or two some definite decision will be come 
to in the matter. 


Che Honconformist, 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 19, 1873. 


SUMMARY. 


THE Ministerial crisis is over, but the Minis- 
terial eigen me are hardly completed. 
Some of Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues, like himself, 
desired to throw off the responsibilities of office, 
but it is hinted that their scruples have been over- 
come. The right hon. 28 was from 
Friday to Monday undecided: only the sense of 
imperative duty to his Sovereigu and country 
seems to have induced him to resume the helm. 
A long and informal sitting of the members of 
the late Cabinet—for it has at present no offi- 
cial status—was held yesterday, and as the 
result, it is believed, the whole of the Premier’s 
colleagues will return to office, but not merely 
to wind up the session, prior to a dissolution. 
They are perfectly free to decide on their own 
course. Part at least of the programme of the 
Government will, no doubt, be — with 
—what part, is indicated by the Daily Telegraph, 
which seems most nearly to reflect the views of 
Mr. Gladstone :—‘‘ Financial measures are impe- 
rative upon all Governments. The Education 
Act of 1870, it is admitted, needs revision. 
Local taxation may be reasonably the subject of 
debate, if not of legislative pro Sanitary 
reform was designedly left unfinished in 1872, 
in order that it might be more fully dealt with 
in 1873. The Lord Chancellor’s Bill alone will 
furnish work for several sittings. Mr. Fawcett 
is certain to push his Irish offspring to the 
front, and Ministers must decide how they will 
treat that measure. It must be obvious to 
every one that Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues 
could not mest to discuss their 
without reviewing the whole situation, alike in 
its general and special aspects.” Our con- 
temporary derides the idea of an early dissolu- 
tion, for which many constituencies are eagerly 
A airy, 2 It may or may not come soon. 
„What may be considered as a fixed fact is, 
that no self-respecting Government will endure 
repeated checks, driven home by the strange 
combination of opposites; and that, should a 
recent example be imitated, some Government 


| must send members to their constituents before 


the expiration of a term settled by law. At 
this moment, however, dissolution is not in 
question, and the turmoil in boroughs and 
counties should be stayed.“ 

Mr. Disraeli's part in these political incidents 
was simple enough. The Opposition leader 
had but one interview with the Queen, and that 
was on Thursday evening, when, according to 
his brief explanation in the House of Commons, 

at he was ready to submit to Her 
ajesty the names of Ministers willing to serve 
with him who were able to conduct public 
affairs with efficiency and to the satisfaction of 
the nation, but he could not undertake the 
functions of Government in the present House 
of Commons. Nor was he willing, it is stated, 
to accept the proffered alternative of a dissolu- 
tion, seeing that that step could not with proper 
regard to the public convenience be taken 
immediately, and he declined attempting to 
govern with a minority during the three months 
or more which must elapse before the business 
of the session could be completed. Full expla- 


ve duties 


nations will no doubt be given to-morrow 
night both by Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone. 
But it is deserving of notice that the idea of 
a new cast of dramatis — seems to have 
found favour with the Conservative pay and 
their organs, leading to the belief when 
they can take office and power—which will of 
course depend upon the issue of the next 
general election—Lord Derby will probably be 
Prime Minister, and Lords Salisbury and 
Carnarvon once more Cabinet Ministers. 

In another column we give some particulars 
of the proceedings before the Plymouth magi- 
strates, who last week had to hear the cases of 
some forty persons, most of them influential 
citizens, who have refused so Pay the school- 
rate, on the ground that it embodied the prin- 
ciple of concurrent endowment. This, of couree, 
is a plea that magistrates have no legal right to 
admit, and in all cases judgment has gone 
against the recusants—now increased to about 
out hundred—amongst whom are an ex- mayor, 
an alderman, several town-councillors, and a 
number of Christiau ministers. The circum- 
stances which aggravate these prosecutions are 
stated elsewhere by A Protestant Dissenter, 
the chief being that the =— yers have recently 
by a decided vote declared their objection to 
denominational education, and that its = 
porters have a majority of only one on the 
school board. However, the goods of about a 
hundred conspicuous and respected inhabitants 
of Plymouth are to be distrained upon, and 
will no doubt give rise to exciting scenes. As 
the Daily News remarks, ‘‘There can be no 
doubt that such refusals render the rate un- 
popular, and cause great difficulty in enforcing 
it. The Church-rates fell eventually before 
just this kind of opposition; and the school- 
rate, if it gets to be regarded as a Church-rate, 
will most certainly be doomed. It-is high 
time that the Government took in hand the 
amendment of the Education Act of 1870, in- 
cluding the repeal of the obnoxious 25th 
W t rejoicing i 

esterda ere was rejoicing in 
Merthyr pe the 1 districts. The 
three months strike of colliers and iron workers 
is virtually at an end. The latter were the first 
to give way, as might have been expected; the 
ironworkers having no union to fall back upon. 
But the sight of these men returning to work 
was too much for the unemployod colliers. All 
the influence of the trades union agents—even 
that of Mr. Halliday himself—could not pre- 
vent them from waiting on their masters, who 
made the terms easy to them. Three or four 
days at the reduction, then a short period at 
the old rates, to be followed in April by a sub- 
stantial advance, were conditions too favourable 
to be resisted. Yesterday the Dowlais works, 
employing 11,000 hands, were reopened, and at 
Oyfarthfa and other great establishments work 
will be at once resumed. By the end of the 
week the South Wales iron and coal districts 
will have resumed their wonted activity. 
Though the men have submitted to stern 
necessity, the masters have met them by 
judicious concessions, and the feeling between 
them now seems to be again of a cordial nature. 


The news from Spain is somewbat improving. 
The President of the Republican Government, 
Senor Figueras, has calmed down the fiery 
population of Barcelona, and made some im- 
33 upon the insubordinate soldiery there. 

he Cortes is pee | up its business, including 
the passing of the bill for theabolition of slavery 
in Porto ico, and will hold its last sittings this 
week. Then will follow a general election, and 

rhaps a new and momentous chapter in Spanish 
istory; for it will devolve upon the Constituent 
Assembly to decide whether tho Republic shall 
be Unitarian or Federal whether. as the case 
stands, Liberalism or Socialism shall be in the 
ascendant. There is one gloam of hope in the 
week’s news. The largest of the Carlist bands 
has been routed by the Government troops—a 
very serious check at this juncture to the 
insurrection. | 


There seems reason to fear that the philan- 
thropic mission of Sir Bartle Frere to Eastern 
Africa will be frustrated. The Sultan of Zan- 
zibar, after a good deal of negotiation, has re- 
fused, with some rudeness, to do aught to 
suppress the continental slave-trade. He repre- 
sents truly enough that hisisland-territery was 
well nigh desolated by the last severe hurricane, 
and to suppress the traffic in flesh and blood 
would complete its ruin. At first he asked 
for three more years of man-stealing in 
the interior of Africa, that Zanzibar might 
recover its prosperity; but after the return 
of the French Consul, the Sultan stiffened his 
back and refused to treat at all. It seems that 
the mere blockade of the Sultan’s dominions 
will not suffioe to repress the_slave-trade, and 
that 1 is after all left pretty much alone 
among the great Powers in its desire to put down 
a traffic which is carried on more or less along 


— — ——— — 
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his Irish University Bill. 
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many hundred of miles of coast, and is the one 
great obstacle to the civilisation of the tribes of 
the interior. Sir Bartle, however, has not yet 
perhaps exhausted his resources, and will, if 
any one can, devise means for successfully carry- 
ing out his mission. 


RESIGNATION AND RESUMPTION OF 
OFFICE BY MR. GLADSTONE. 


THE retirement of Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues consequent upon the vote of the 
House of Commons last Wednesday morning, 
the declining of Mr. Disraeli to form a Conser- 
vative Government so long as the present Par- 
liament contiaues to exist, and the return of he 
Prime Minister to his post at the urgent solici- 
tation of the Queen, are the grave events which 
have occurred between the issue of our last 


number and the present moment. They have 


been, of course, subjects of much and varied 
criticism. On reviewing them our first impulse 
is to express satisfaction with this termination 
of the Ministerial crisis. Although, as our 
readers are fully aware, there have been pas- 
sages of no slight importance in the history of 
the Gladstone Administration to which we 
found it our duty to take very decided objec- 
tions, we never concealed from our friends that 
the general policy of the Cabinet presided over 
by Mr. Gladstone secured our approbation and 
confidence. He has led the Liberal party 
to several distinguished triumphs. He has 
done more to promote the progress of advanced 
political principles than any statesman of the 
age. His definitive exile from office, and still 
more his contemplated retreat from all active 
connection with the responsibilities of public 
life, would have been a calamity for his country. 
We welcome his resumption of the Premiership 
with cordiality and gratitude. The right hon. 
gentleman may be far from faultless, but, at 
any rate, he is a great statesman, is guided by 
a lofty political morality, and has been honoured 
to accomplish within the short term of four or 
five years some of the grandest legislative ro- 
sults of which the present géneration can boast. 
Now that he is fairly back again in his 
place, it seems natural enough to ask whether 
it was ever necessary for him to have left it. In 
one sense the answer will be No“; in another 
the reply will take an affirmative form. Con- 
stitutional rule hardily required him to stake 
the existence of his Ministry upon the success of 
he rejection of that 
measure by so small a majority as the effect of 
an accidental combination of political parties 
which had no other significance than that of 
common dislike to a particular project, could 
not justly be interpreted as indicating a general 
want of confidence by the House of Commons 
in the Prime Minister’s policy, nor in his per- 
sonal fitness to lead that assembly. It may be 
said, and not without truth, that some conside- 
ration is due from Mr. Gladstone to his party, 
as well as from his party to him. That he 
should have anxiously longed for an interval 
of repose from the burden of responsibilities 
which he has hitherto nobly sustained, was 
what might have been reasonably ex- 
pected, aud what would have found ready 
ee Still, there does not appear to 
ve been any physical necessity demanding his 
release, for the present moment at any rate. 
The risk to which he exposed his friends who, 
after all, constitute a considerable majority of 
the 1 House, was one the magnitude of 
which he scarcely seems to have appreciated. 
A precipitate dissolution of Parliament by Mr. 
Disraeli would have sent them forthwith into 
the nce of their constituents without any 
intelligible tale to tell. The University Bill 
would have constituted as narrow and unfortu- 
nate a platform for Liberal addresses and 
oratory at a general election as ever could have 
moe Nobody could 2 * . 
pated, from an immediate a to the people 
on this head, any other —＋ confused and 
misleading issue. The superior organisation of 
the Conservative party over the Liberals would 
have greatly aided the former in taking advan- 
22 the sudden paralysis of the latter, and, 
albeit a majority might still have been returned 
hostile to a Tory Administration, there is eve 
reason for — that the number of suc 
majority would have fallen very far short of 
what it is at present. 
No 72 to elect to give battle to his 
opponents on an obviously unfavourable field. 
ie may be compelled to do so, in which case it is 
clear that his duty will consist in holding his 
ground as best he may. There may be reasons 
of policy which oblige him to do what reasons 
of strategy would forbid his attempting. But 
those reasons should be drawn from political, 
not personal considerations. Mr. Gladstone, 
doubtless, saved his honour by resigning his 
post; but if Mr. Disraeli had taken office and 


A. 


had made an immediate appeal to the consti- | 
tuencies, Mr. Gladstone would have saved his 
honour at the risk of consigning his party to 
temporary discomfiture. As things have turned 


out, the one end has been gained, and the other 


has been happily averted. People are naturally 
indisposed to judge harshly where no harm has 
been done on the one hand, and where some 


advantage has been gained on the other. But 


| the events of the past week point to the danger 


to which leading statesmen are ex posed of making 
considerations of personal dignity and indepen- 
dence paramount over those which should com- 
mand the loyalty of the great body of their 
friends. As no monarch is entitled to boast 
L'état, c est moi, so no political leader is justified 
in concluding that the interests of hie supporters 
are necessarily absorbed in hisown. There was 
no sufficient reason why the existence of the 
present Government should have been avowedl 

staked upon the successful passage of the Iris 

University Bill through the House of Commons. 
Still, the stake having been resolved upon and 
announced, it is some satisfaction to know that 


the resolution of the Government was adhered | i 


to, and that no serious detriment to the party 
has happened in consequence. 


The Gladstone Cabinet has been happily re- 
installed. So far there is ground for satisfac- 
tion. But what about the future? Is it to be 
understood that the business of the session is to 
be wound up as summarily as possible, in order 
that Parliament may be dissolved at the close of 
it, and a general election be taken in July? 
Such seems to be the common expectation. 
For ourselves, we are unable to discern suffi- 
cient reason for it. Why the Liberal leader, 
with an ample working majority at his back, 
should prematurely lessen or perhaps lose it 
altogether, in order to meet the clamorous 
demands of his opponents, we are ata loss to 
comprehend. There may turn up hereafter a 
needs-be for taking the step, but it surely has not 
yet arisen. The vote of Wednesday morning 
was not, nor was it intended to be, an expression 
of want of confidence in the general policy of 
the Government. No doubt it has somewhat 
impaired the prestige of the Prime Minister, 
but it has not seriously, still less permanently, 
disintegrated the Liberal party. Upon this 

oint, however, we will not dwell. e wait 
or more light. At present, we are uncon- 
vinced that the interests of the country, any 
more than constitutional precedent, require 
that because the Tories cannot take office 
during the present Parliament, an early dis- 
solution should be * as imperative in 
order that they may have their chance. But 
we shall probably hear more of this to-morrow 
evening. 


IHE CONSCIENCE DIFFICULTY IN 
PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


THE Westminster Gazette of last week—a 
paper which is understood to reflect the views 


of Archbishop Manning—treats the Irish Uni- | 


versity Bill in a manner which brings out ve 
strikingly the inevitable results of much foolis 
talk that we have heard on the rights of the 


religious conscience in regard to public educa- 


tion. ‘‘ Catholic Ireland,” we are told, can- 
not and will not ever accept of secular 
instruction unless founded on Catholic educa- 
tion.” It is vain to criticise the language of 
fanaticism; otherwise we might pause to in- 

uire whether Catholic Ireland considers 


cing lessons to be secular instruction or | Ire 


not, and if so whether faithful parents are 
bound to see that each new dance acquired is 
duly “ founded on Catholic education.” But 
in another article the sort of foundation meant 
is described clearly enough. Nothing, it 
appears, is Catholic education which does not 
carefully keep in view tho demand of the 
bishops to be supreme in all matters of faith 
and morals, and their right of determining what 
matters are matters of fuith and morals.” The 
italics, of course, are our own. Itisn 


ecessary 
we should mark distinctly to what lengths the | There 


policy of weak brethren on school boards may 
carry us. When resisting the notorious twenty- 
fifth clause, or when denouncing the miserable 
sham which Christian men are not ashamed to 
call “' religious instruction,” we have been told 
that the consciences of many parents positively 
require reading, writing, and arithmetic to be 
mixed up with Bible lessons, and that it would 
be persecution to deny their demand. Nay, 
some oom men have goue so far as to say 
that they should have a conscientious 
objection to pay rates applied to secular 
instruction only. We have 9 called 
attention to what must be the inevitable result 
in Ireland if such an interpretation of conscience 
rights were held valid in Great Britain. And 
we can already point to the fulfilment of our 


} and in vexation of spirit at — Sa 
Mr. Gladstone dropped the mask of 


— 


because miserable as is the confusion which 


cere systems are maintained in 


what the Catholics gay through the 
columns of the Westminster . They 
cannot conscientiously of secular in- 


struction unless in association with Catholic 
education. For ‘‘ Catholic” substitute ‘“reli- 

ious,” and we have precisely the claim which 
is held to be sacred on this side the Channel. 
But what is meant by Catholic education is, we 
are 7 told, the supremacy of the bishops 
in the schools. These guides of the blind are 
also to determine for themselves the 


Nay, further, Mr. Gladstone having ventured 
to su that the Catholic laymen might at 
some time or other wish to resume possession 
r 
on the 0 put an 
1 in their way, * 


is precisely the un 
which the Catholic conscience cannot 
‘We are su sly glad,“ says 
contemporary, ‘‘that in the heat 


beneath which lurked the secret design of libe- 
rating, by means of a secu niversity 
Catholic students ‘from servitude to a 


despot ista. This is plain 
sense deserves respectful attention. 
conscience, it appears, will not be 2 
less the Government not only han 
cation to the priests; but takes good 
close up every avenue by which a free spirit 
might possibly steal in. 

On what principle are we to resist this 
demand? That we shall resist it is perfectly 
certain. Under no conceivable combination of 


cheated b 


rm, and 
the treatment of 


face can the supporters of the so-called ‘‘ com- 
promise” in our English and Scotch Education 
Acts rebuke the pretensions of the Irish Oatho- 
lics? We have invented a school board reli- 


ion, which is supposed to represent the views 
of the majority; par on that ground alone is it 


taken is that the majority 
as well as the minority, and that amongst 


taught in our schools. We take no note of 
objections felt by Unitarians on the one hand, 
or Roman Catholics on the other. There is no 


retence of unanimity. ground open! 
2 — conscience nights 
is the right to use public funds for the inculca- 
tion of the dogmas on which it happens te be 
Now on such a principle it is impos- 
sible to see how we can with any consistency 
fn Ireland, Bory argument used gef 
in . Eve en 
the washed-out —— of our board schools 
applicable a fortiori to Oatholic teaching in 
or village 
40 


land, whether in Universities 

schools. Are school board religionists a majo- 
rity here? Catholics are a far 
there. Does it wound the consciences of our 
multitudinous weak brethren if a weak solution 
of Evangelical truth is not dispensed in our 
schools? Weare assured with loud protesta- 
tion, and without any contradiction from any 
representative voice, that the Catholic conscience 
is ou unless secular instruction is accom- 


nothingarian religion of our schools. Put it 
how we may, eve — which is used for 
our English and Scotch system makes for the 
demands of the Irish priesthood. And every 
objection against the proposals of the latter— 
apart from the knock-down it that we 
don’t like Popery, and won’t have it—applies 
equally to our method. 

We are always in danger when we play fat 
and loose-in the sa interests of ° 
The maxim, As ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ye even so unto them,” is said on 
supreme authority to sum up the whole Law 
and the hets. We can never really serve 
religion by transgression of that high instruc- 


prophecy. We do so the more earnestly, ; 


tion. And so long as we draw on the publ c 


their rule and the subjects with which it deals. 


majority 
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purse for tho propagation of views in which 
most of us happen to agree, there will always be 
the danger that by some insidious conspiracy of 
political parties we may be compelled to subsi- 
dise, as indeed we already do, superstitions 
which we abhor. Be it observed that what we 
contend for is no mere weakly tenderness to 
vagaries of conscientious pretence. If a Mormon 
or a Mahommedan were to refuse to send his 
child to school because he could not find one 
in Which polygamy was taught, without 
troubling ourselves with the metaphysics of the 
question, we should treat such an excuse with 
contempt. And though a natural sympathy 
would make us more tender to a parent who 
required arithmetic and grammar to be mingled 
with the more legitimate mysteries of religion, 
yet we should feel ourselves fully justified in 
saying, ‘‘ Your request cannot be granted in 
national schools. Get your child efficiently in- 
atructed elsewhere ifyou will. But if you cannot, 
justice to all requires that we should confine 
our teaching to those elements of knowledge 
which are absolutely necessary to earthly citi- 
venship. As nothing is ever said in the school 
on the subject of sectarian differences, you need 
not fear proselytising influence. Political 
justice requires that our future citizens should 
understand their responsibilities to the State. 
And religious justice requires that all higher 
and more mysterious responsibility should be 
the subject of instruction proceeding from an 
individual faith such as we cannot guarantee.” 
Such a principle as this is practical, plain, and 
straightforward. It does undoubtedly involve 
metaphysical questions about the limits of con- 
science rights. But they are questions con- 
cerning each of which it may be said, solvi- 
tur ambulando.”” And while establishing more 
equal justice in Great Britain, such a principle 
would give a clear, indisputable, and impreg- 
ona basis for resistance to the Papacy in 


THE FEAT OF PRESIDENT THIERS. 


Ir M. Thiers has not yot piloted the vessel 
of State into port, the course is clear before him, 
and all hindrances have been removed. On 
Saturday evening he heard of the ratification: of 
the new treaty with Germany providing for the 
complete evacuation of French territory on the 
5th of September next. By that date the whole 
of the indemnity—the enormous sum of one 
hundred and twenty millions sterling—will 
have been paid by France. By the Ist of July 
the four departments still occupied by Germany 
will be freed, but Verdun and the neighbour- 
ing districts, instead of Belfort, will remain for 
awhile in possession of the Imperial troops as a 
security for the payment of the last two instal- 
ments, the money for which is however pro- 
vided for. It seems that the negotiations were 
on the point of failure, owing. to the resolution 
of the Emperor and his military advisers to retain 
the fortress of Belfort — the southern gate of 
France’’—to the last moment. But the con- 
ciliatory counsels of Prince Bismarck and Count 
Arnim prevailed, and Verdun was finally 
accepted as a substitute. The President will 
thus be able to — the ransom money a 
year and seven months sooner than ho had en- 
gaged to do, and by that act he has been able 
to liberate the soil of France so much 
earlier than would otherwise have been 
the case. This is a great and successful 
stroke of statesmanship, and it has excited 
livel ‘ea, os arog throughout Trance. 

ile the Royalists were wasting week after 
week in irritating discussions upon insidious 
schenies intended to gag the President, and make 
him a meek tool in their hands, their intended 
victim was working with patience and perse- 
verence to set free the soil of France. His un- 
expected and entire success has discomfited the 
3 party and delivered them into his 


ds. 

The completion of the transaction affords evi- 
dente of the great resources of France. That 
she has been enabled to raise the whole of this 

igantic indemnity after a war desolating and 
mpoverishing beyond recent precedent, after the 
loss of two of her most productive provin nda 
subsequent protracted civil conflict, is a striking 
proof of the wealth and recuperative power of 
the country. The ransom has been raised, no 
doubt, by a prodigious effort which must for a 
long time cripple the industry and enterprise of 
the population, and entail a heavy debt. But 
such a drag-chain is not an unmixed evil to so 
restless a people. It is a pledge of peace which 
cannot be slighted. For years to come France 
will be unable to give effect , with any chance 
of a victorious issue, to that policy o revenge 
which her politicians at least cherish in 
their hearts. If not absolutely cured 


of those aggressive longings which have 


been tho national bane, and a constant 
source of international anxicty, sho will for 


many years feel the heavy responsibility in- 
volved in an appeal tothesword. Not the least 
remarkable feature of this event is that M. 
Thiers should have been fated to undertake the 
necessary but onerous task of liberating his 
coun.ry. ‘ There is,” says M. John Lemoinne, 
e solemn lesson in the spectacle of this man 
who had passed all his life in wishing to aggran- 
dise France, gnd who by a sort of cruelty on the 
part of Providence is obliged to sign its dis- 
memberment. The work to which he has con- 
secrated himself night and day for the last two 
years will be counted for him in la balance 
éternelle at a greater price than the victories and 
conquests of which he has written. Instead of 
the pride of triumph, he will have the con- 
sciousness of duty accomplished, and of having 
merited the gratitude of his contemporaries and 
the admiration of posterity.” Both M. Thiers 
and his countrymen have been driven out of 
the mazes of national egotism into the pathway 
of painful but necessary duty, and we would 
fain hope that the nation as well as its Presi- 
dent will profit permanently by the new and 
wholesome experience. a 
The final arrangement with Germany implies 
eedy political changes. The new treaty signs 
the death-warrant of the National Assembly, 
and ensures the triumph of M. Thiers’ policy 
at the elections, which can hardly be deferred 
beyond the autumn. The — N 
witnessed on Monday at Versailles, when the 
Right showed a shrinking reluctance to award 
thanks to the President, and the Left suddenly 
vacated their places in the Chumber to march 
in procession to the official residence for the 
parpede of testifying their gratitude to 
im, indicates the consequences of his 
last great feat. It does. not follow that, 
in consequence of such demonstrations, M. 
Thiers should throw himself into the arms 
of the Left, for his röle is clearly to act the 
art of moderator between rival parties, but the 
onarchists and priests must now have very 
faint hopes of overthrowing the Republic and 
realising their reactionary schemes. The Pre- 
sident has his plan for providing a permanent 
Constitution, including a Second Chamber, 
ready to propose to the Assembly after the 
short Easter recess, and ie ati to all 
accounts it will be of a Conservative, but not a 
retrograde tendency—not likely to please either 
the extreme Right or Left, but acceptable to 
moderate politicians. No doubt exciting de- 
bates will ensue, but probably the Chief or the 
State will eventually have his way. Possibly 
France, instead of once again going through a 
cycle of profitless revolutions, is about to strike 
oul a new path. To consolidate the Republic, 
political moderation and discipline are essential. 
The lack of these qualities is always handing 
over our neighbours to one form or another of 
1 Government. That form obtains now, 
ut in its mildest shape. The dictatorship of 
the President must needs be temporary, and it 
may be reserved for M. Thiers to show his per- 
ag countrymen how freedom and ordermay 
finally reconciled, and thus pave the way 
for a stable Constitution which will aim to 
secure the good of the whole people, rather than 
the ascendency of a faction, or the supre- 
macy ofa despot. 


HOW IT STRIKES A STRANGER. 


House of Commons, Tuesday. 
It is not an easy matter to begin at the beginning, 
considering all that we have passed through during 
the week. And now before going any further, I 
may perhaps be permitted to relieve myself of a 
thought which has been constantly present to me 
during the last few days, that there is nothing like 


-@ crisis for levelling the small and the great, and 


placing them on equal terms. Hence the reason 
why we like it—and we do like it to a certainty-- 
for lam sure that the House collectively and the 
hangers-on at clubs have been politically happier 
during the crisis than during any previous fortnight 
in the history of the Gladstone Administration. 
The reason, I repeat, is that the small man finds 
himself suddenly as wise as the biggest man. The 
small man as well as the biggest, nay even better 
than the biggest, can look mysterious, and can 
hazard a conjecture on the next move—a conjecture 
just as likely to be right as any other. He finds 
that whereas before nobody listened to him, that 


he never had a word to say which was not common- 


place, there is now a topic on which he can dis- 
course and command attention, more particularly if 
he should happen to have a mediate acquaintance 
with Mr. Disraeli’s coachman, and so be able to 
report Mr. Disraeli’s movements. I happened to 
be taking tea a day or two ago with some friends, 
and was much struck with the instantaneous 


exaltation of a little man who knew one of the | 
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Queen's servants, and who was therefore able to 
communicate some trifle of gossip about the crisis 
which none of us had heard before. But to return, 
or rather, to begin. My tale commences with the 
assembling of the House on Thursday evening, to 
hear Mr. Gladstone’s statement. That every seat 
was soon taken need hardly be said. Mr. Bright 
was in his place by a quarter past four, and 
was apparently much occupied in answering 
questions which those around put to him. A 
message from the Lords arrived while the private 
business was being transacted, and the Speaker, 
accompanied by the mace, went up to that House. 
It is my firm belief that the spectators in the 
gallery thought this was a performance incidental 
to a crisis. However; they were soon undeceived, 
for presently the Speaker returned with nothing 
more to tell us than that Her Majesty had given 
her consent to some unimportant bills. At five- 
and-twenty minutes past four Mr. Gladstone came 
in; and was much cheered. Almost at the same 
moment Mr. Bentinck, the repentant rebel,” 


| entered the House, and members took it into their 


heads, greatly to their own amusement, to salute 
him with mock-royal applause, which he received 
good-humouredly. Mr. Disraeli: was not present, 
and many persons were thereby induced to suppose 
that he was with the Queen. But he was really in 
one of the private rooms or offices of the House, 
desirous probably of avoiding any troublesome 
question which might be put to him. Punctually 
at half-past four Mr. Gladstone rose. The excite- 
ment was very much increased by the closeness 
with which the secret had been kept, not a soul in 
the House knowing much more, so far as I could 
make out, than the cabdrivers on the stand outside 
of it. Mr. Gladstone was very brief ; singularly so 
for him, and careful observers detected a tone of 
cheerful resignation ; as if he thought to himself 
that this was the last time, and thankfully shook 
himself loose from a burden. However that may 
have been, one thing is clear from abundant private 
testimony, that he did long to be free and to be at 
rest. He has always, much to his credit, been 
something beyond a mere professional politician, 
although perhaps, his extra-political labours have 
not been very fruitful, and he may feel that the 
House of Commons is not a place in which a 
man ought to like to remain up to the very 
last hour of his life. His explanation having been 
given, Mr. Crawford appeared. The Opposition 
seemed to imagine that he was going to propose a 
vote of confidence, or to say something complimen- 
tary to his leader. They therefore groaned at him, 
but they were mistaken, for he wanted to do 
nothing more than to remind the House that he had 
a motion ‘about Emmanuel Hospital and the 
Endowed Schools Commission, which could not be 
postponed, because the forty days allowed for the 
consideration of the Commissioners’ schemes were 
nearly at an end. His anxiety was promptly 
relieved by Mr. Forster, who promised a short bill 
upon the subject. There had been some little con- 
versation over this matter, during which Mr. Bernal 
Osborne had jumped up half-a-dozen times or so, 
making ineffectual attempts to catch the Speaker’s 
eye. At last he succeeded, and delivered himself 
of one of those impudent, bullying speeches in 
which he excels all other members of the House. 
His menacing manner, his self-assurance, his lectu- 
ring, hectoring, rating reproofs are yery curious. It 
would seem that knowing his propensity to 
buffoonery, and what is called wit, he attempts to 
set himself right by a conceited severity, by putting 
people down, and by interfering in the most diffi- 
cult and delicate affairs. He is encouraged, some- 
what, by the partiality of some of the weaker 
members for him, who cry ‘‘ Osborne, Osborne,” 
whenever he shows any signs of a desire to speak. 
I must say that I for one object altogether to these 
weaker members, who, if they desire to grin, can 
stimulate themselves thereto, much more effectually 
for a penny than by calling on Mr. Osborne, who as 
a rule merely wastes the time of the House. On 
this particular occasion he was anxious to inform 
the Prime Minister that he had run the ship aground 
most disastrously, and that he was bound to tell the 
Honse the name of the gentleman who had been 
recommended by him to Mer Majesty. This Mr. 
Gladstone politely declined to do, and therewith, 
after a word or two more about Emmanuel Hospital, 
the sitting came to an end, the House pouring out 
into the lobby, where it seemed to remain bodily for 
nearly an hour. Dinner-time was yet a long way 
off, and until it arrived there was nothing to be 
done but to discuss the crisis by the illumination of 
the very meagre candle which Mr. Gladstone had 


| lighted for us. *It was a great relief when we came 


into the street to find that everything went on much 
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as usual, the crisis notwithstanding, and that if the 
ship was aground it was not a craft in which much 
of our private venture was embarked. The stars 
were in their courses, London was pouring out to the 
suburbs unconcerned, and at home there were for 
most of us a thousand things to vex or enchant us 
of more consequence than the storm at Westminster, 
which when we were in it seemed to envelope the 
universe, 

Last night was Thursday over again, so far as the 
general outline was concerned. Mr. Disraeli made 
his appearance a little before the-half-hour, and was 
very faintly cheered by his friends. In fact, there 
was so little heartiness in their cheers that the re- 
mark was inevitable that it appeared as if they 
wanted to show their resentment at being baulked 


of their prey. Half. past four came and Mr. Glad - 


stone had not arrived. Many an anxious look was 
cast at the Treasury Bench by those who feared lest 
possibly from some unknown reason he might not 
come again. However, only a minute more went 
by and he entered the House, in accordance with 
custom, from behind the Speaker’s chair, unani- 


mous applause greeting him. He did not delay an 


instant, butt at once announved that it was only on 
Sunday evening that Her Majesty had finally in- 
formed him that all hope of a Conservative 
Administration was at anend. He therefore placed 
his services at Her Majesty's disposal, and was 
engaged in the task of reconstituting his Ministry. 
So far, so good. If nothing more had followed, 
London would have been spared the flood of gossip 
and idle speculation which overflowed it during the 
evening. Mr. Disraeli felt it necessary to correct 
an impression which might arise through a mis- 
interpretation of what Mr. Gladstone had said. He 
wished to tell the House that he had not declined 
the task of forming an administration, but only 
with the present House of Commons. The point 
around which the aforesaid flood eddied and curled 
all night, therefore was, by whose advice was a 
dissolution not determined? After standing in the 
lobby for some five minutes listening to all sorts of 
people, the conclusion at which I arrived was that 
this was a true Asian mystery which nobody 
comprehended but its author. I do not enjoy the 
acquaintance of Cabinet Ministers, but one thing I 
do happen to know, that Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet 


understood the history of the last few days no 


better than your humble correspondent. 
C. 
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This month a new work by Professor Max Muller 
will be published, entitled An Introduction to the 
Science of Religion: Four lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution in. February and March, 1870; 
with a Lecture on the Philosophy of Mythology, 
and an Essay.on False Analogies in Religion.” 

The late Sir F. Madden has a ed a hard 
condition to his bequest of books and — ag to the 
Bodleian Library. He required that within a week 
of his decease they should be sent in a box to the 
library with a stipulation, on the testator’s behalf, 
123 the box should not be opened till January 1, 


REPRESENTATION OF LABOUR IN PARLIAMENT. — 
A numerously-attended meeting of working-class 
representatives and gentlemen taking an interest in 
industrial movements, convened by the Council of 
the Labour Representation League, was held on 
Saturday afternoon, at the offices of the League, 
Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, for the purpose of 
initiating an active movement to secure a direct 
representation of labour in Parliament by the return 
of working men to the House of Commons at the 
next general election. Mr. R. M. Latham, bar- 
rister, occupied the chair, and amongst those pre- 
sent were fessor Beesly, Mr. W. Newton (of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works), Mr. Hodgson 
Pratt, Mr. J. Ludlow (barrister), Mr. W. Mackenzie 
(barrister), Messrs. G. Howell, T. Facey, T. Mot- 
tershead, R. Appl G. Potter, and other well- 

leaders. The following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted :— | 
nt & view of the near of a general election, 


meeting deems it ve that working men should at 
once prepare for the contest, in order that labour may state 
its own case, and vindicate its to tation 
— no — 8 11 el 
mere 
foctions, sad the Labour Representation fore 
working men to organise and use com 


organised bodies 

throughout the country for promoting a 
Fy 
cosnful paallastion a the ohiseta in view. 
A committee was ‘appointed to draw up a manifesto 
to the working classes of the United Kingdom, 
calling their attention to the importance of immediate 
eo, for the 18 a direct representation 
of labonr in Parliament, and of voting against every 
candidate, no matter whether Liberal or Co 
tive, who will not pledge himself to vote for the 
repeal of all special legislation against trades 
unionists or working men generally. | 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD ON DISSENTERS.* 
‘ 


(Second Notice.) 


Mr. Arnold’s assault on the received inter- 
pretations of the Bible, which is virtually an 
assault on the Bible itself, and an assault in 
which he does strange violence to some of its 
fundamental verities, comprises an attack on 
Dissent and Dissenters, as indeed most of his 
recent writings do. It is flying at very small 
game to take note of his short and easy method 
with Dissenters, after having ex his 
sinister method of dealing with the Word of 
God; but even this ma n and in- 
structive. Not that we have much to complain 
of. We are simply treated with the same 
supercilious contempt which he expresses, and 
apparently sincerely feels, for bishops and arch- 
bishops, and even for that pure and devout 
% gpirit,” Mr. Maurice, whose lifelon 
in pursuit of truth he sums up, with at least as 
much malice as wit, in the phrase, he passed 
„nis life beating the bush with deep emotion, and 
„never starting the hare.” From the prevailing 
tone of Mr. Arnold's writings, indeed, we fear 
there are but few men, however admirable or 
venerable they may be to most of us, for whom 
he has an unfeigned respect. Nay, it is doubt- 
ful whether he respects himself; for, if he did, 
he surely would not, even when handling the 
Bible, so conspicuously sin against that 
epieikeia, ‘‘the sweet reasonableness, the un- 
‘* erring balance,“ which he marks as charac- 
teristic of the Bible; nor would he, in dealing 
with Dissenters, violate the very canons of 
literary judgment which he himself lays down. 
As he conceives the God of popular Ohris- 
tianity to be a sort of superior Lord Shaftes- 
bury, so he compels us to conceive of himself as 
a very inferior sort of Hamlet, for ever crying— 

„The time is out of joint: O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right“ 
so little does he value the generation whose 
errors he nevertheless condescends to chastise. 

In our former notice we shewed, or tried to 
shew, that in dealing with the Biblical Docu- 
ments, Mr. Arnold betrays a spirit utterly alien 
to that he himself professes to have discovered 
in the Bible; his mind, in this respect, being 
like Beatrice’s bower, where ‘‘ honeysuckles, 
** ripened by the sun, forbad the sun to enter.” 
And, in this final notice, we propose to follow a 
similar. method. It will be our aim to shew 
that he violates his own canons of culture so 
often as he adverts to Dissent or the Dissenters. 

In his preface, which contains his main 
assault on Nonconformity, he enforces the 
necessity of culture, the acquainting ourselves 
„ with the best that has been known and said 
in the world, and thus with the history of the 
„ human spirit,” on the ground that the homo 
% unius libri, the man of no range in his read- 
„ing, must almost inevitably misunderstand 


„the Bible, cannot treat it largely enough, 
% must be inclined to treat it all e, and to 
„ press every word.” On this point he is 


om and that most justly, and, as is usual 
with him, attains emphasis by repetition. A 
man without culture, he says, has not enough 
„experience of the way in which men have 
„ thought and spoken, to feel what the Bible- 
„ writers are about; to read between the lines, 
‘to discern where he ought to rest with his 
‘‘ whole weight, and where he ought to 
‘‘ lightly.” And agaiu— To understand that 
the language of the Bible is fluid, passing, 
„and literary, not rigid, fixed, and scientific, 
„is the first step towards a right understanding 
„of the Bible. But to take this very first 
‘step, some experience of how men have 
„ thought and expressed themselves, and some 
„flexibility of spirit, are necessary; and this 
‘is culture.” And yet again — And thus we 
‘‘come back to our old remedy of culture 
„knowing the best that has been thought and 
‘ known in the world; which turns out to be, 
e in another shape, and in particular relation 
to the Bible: getting the power, through read- 
ing, to estimate the ion and relation in 
‘‘ what we read.” And yet once more, in a 
passage the most complete and finely touched 
of all these exquisitely varied repetitions :— 
1% Now, simple as it is, it is not half enough 
, this reason for 9 name 75 
that to read to purpose, we mus a grea 

‘* deal, 8 not to use a great deal 
‘‘ of what we read. We shall never be content 
% not to use the whole, or — the whole, of 
hat we read, unless we a great deal. 


% Yet things are on such a scale, and progress 
“js 80 gradual, and what one man can do is 80 
% bounded, that the moment we press the whole 


* Literature and a; an Essay towards a Better 
Apprehension of the Bible. By MATTHEW ARNOLD, 
Del. (London: Smith, Elder and Co.) 


„ Godhead 


pass | cover that, from the first, his o 


theology is not our 
ism is an offence to us. 


unwise wish to do 
gf our Lord's Godhead, 
sense of that infinite separa 
“ for eternity, 


would have pounced 
with malicious delight on a si 
still less ot oti he = run a 
scream of objurgation through a grave essay 
towards a better apprehension of the Bible. 
Man of culture as he is, in his relation to the 
Bishops of Winchester and Gloucester, Mr. Arnold 
carries himself more like an enraged Billi 
acold, 9 one n | ian 
mocking at Elisha, for wan could 
iterate and re-iterate “ e baldhead ! 
Go up, thon baldhead !” the bears came 
and their song. | 
Now Mr. Arnold is a champion —— — 
of which the Bishops of Winchester and Glou- 
cester are distingui ornaments—at least, he 
is a champion of that Church as against Non- 
conformity. And séeing how he treats them, 
we can hardly complain of his treatment of 
Dissenters. e has no right indeed, no 
shadow of a right, to insinuate that Mr. Miall 


: “draping himself philosc 
phically for my House of Commons and the 


‘* world in his garment of blazing principles, as 
% messenger and minister of the sublime truth, 
ion known and 


‘that the best * > get 
‘‘ honoured is to abolish onal recognition 
‘of it”; but we can hardly expect a man who 
is 80 false to his own convictions to give a 
neighbour credit for being true to conviction. 
Mr. Arnold need not have read a great deal 
of what Mr. Miall has written or said to dis- 
— to the 
% national recognition of religion rung 
from a sincere and earnest desire to get religion 
known and honoured. But, obviously, with 
Mr. Miall, as with the bishops and archbishops 
of the Church, this ‘‘ sweetly reasonable critic 
aims not to take men at their best, not to deal 
largely and generously with them, not to select 
what they give which no other man gives or 
ives so well, nor even to deal honestly and 
airly with rye 8 * wed on — o can 
turn inst 0 uate oven more 
adele teen than their words, taken in their 
And, indeed, it is very strange that even Mr. 
Arnold, despite his sinister bias, cannot seo 
that the Dissenters in are animated, in 
their hostility to the blishment, by the:r 
love for the Church, and their zeal for the reli- 
gion taught by the Churoh. If he “ read a great 
deal” of our Nonconformist literature, and 
had any power of ‘estimating the proportion 
„and relation in what he reads — und apart 
from this he admits that he has no claim to 
criticize us it would be impossible for him tu 
describe Dissent as ‘‘ so extremely irreligious, 
because we spend our energies in tiercely 
4 battling as to whether the Church shall b. 
% connected with the nation in ite collective 
and corporate character or no.” Our moin 
energies are not so spent, but in urging the 
secret of Christ on the attention of men, in 
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is part of 
our work, he says:—‘‘It is as if men’s minds 
% were much unsettled about mineralogy, and 
‘“‘the teachers of it were at variance, ng 
** teacher was convincing, and N people, 
i to throw the study 

What 
be the first business of every 
duly P Surely to establish on 


nger be denied. But, if he acted 
n religion, what would 
“he do? Give himself, re anh soul, to a 
of 


But suppose it were the Government School 
of Mines which had brought the study of 


into contempt; su pose, in that 
bre gyn cay pledged emselves to 


| | of their pledge 
fessors were teaching the most various and 
ä suppose that the Government 

uced many to become teachers 
nothing for the science 
0 the Government control 
ight that these men could not be kept 
out: i all this were true, might it not be ‘‘ the 
first business of every friend of the study,” who 
9 8 * claims ‘ng 4 “ud light where 
„% they could not longer enied, to give 
% himself, and soul, to a furious cr agg 
or to a crusade without the furious, 
inst keeping up the Government School of 
ines? It is we Dissenters honestly 


eee 9 ” is 
another “ag bape „devil“: it is because we 
believe that, for aught the Government can do 
to prevent it, thousands of the clergy may at 
any time be solemnly inducted as professors who 
care more for place and position than for the 

are called to teach, that we set our- 
selves, think it reasonable that we should 
8 ourselves, for the disestablishment of the 


That, in our crusade against the Establish- 
ment, we are actuated a sincere love for 
the religion and Church of Ohris t; or, at lowest, 
we sincerely believe o ves to be 80 
beyond a doubt. But it is ques- 
0 Lr. Arnold, in his crusade 
: ei is, or thinks him- 
to be, actuated by a 


igious motive. 


For when he tells us that, like the Fla- 


gellants, we are in advance of Mr. Brad- 
** laugh ’’-—when he says of us, They value 
% Ohristianity, and they profess the od and 
** seoret of Jesus, but they employ them so ill, that 
one is tempted to say they might nearly as well 
WIr * ney te yrs he sins —— 3 the 

of Jesus, © ve ities 
which himself affirms to be * 
of the of culture. He shews no literary 
tact, no pewer of estimating our work, no large 
and generous Pin of our aims. Indeed 
we cannot but fear that he has given us up” 
as incorrigible, that he has as Tittle hope of 
„gaining us as he thinks Christ had of 
gaining the Scribes and Pharisees, or St. Paul 
of convincing those whom he called dogs,” 
the ‘‘ concision,”’ utterers of 2 and vain 


Ma ings.” Oertainly he % abandoned 
ap ager a a winning, inward 


% mode of working with us, if at least he ever 
used it, and om 2 ion instead of 
‘the mildness w was ist's means.“ 
—4 my therefore, 


; 2 h, as Mr. Arnold assumes 
5 — * faithful — the 
y he,“ we can su 
intends to read hi — look 
and to be strongly impressed by it. 


‘‘ reasonableness” which, as he finely says, 
„is the one established rule of 
‘‘ working, and no other rule has it or can it 
„have,“ and of constraining him to lay aside 

se weapons of jealousy and objurgation 
which, as he himself confesses, can have no 
© defence at all, except as employed against 
* individuals who are past hope, or against in- 

stitutions which are palpable monstrosities,” 


% and which are utterly indefensible as em- 


e ployed against institutions containing at least 
half a great nation, and therefore a mul- 
** titude offi individuals good as well as bad.” 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND.“ 


Colonisation is a very important chapter in 
the history of Englishmen, but it is not 
regarded as interesting. Yet the subject is one 
that has elements which might be made to 
interest all classes. How has it come that of 
all modern peoples the English alone have, in 
any de , succeeded in colonising distant 
lands. In the Old World, subjugation pure and 
simple was the object ‘of discovery and adven- 
ture. Everything was for the State, and the 
State was military. All vital power was to be 
concentrated at the head, and discovery was 
persevered in to make Greece or Rome strong 
through the sword. In modern days, Spain 
carried her corruptions into the New World 
only with the result that they soon rebounded 
with fatal recoil of tenfold force upon herself, 
together with the inrush of new wealth. France 
followed the Old-World régime too closely; and 
rye relics of her on in Yala, in 9 5 

ria, are painful witnesses against the spiri 
in which * has sought empire. Marshal 
Macmahon’s testimony against the system 
France has pursued in her ambitious effort to 
found an Arab kingdom is perhaps one of the 
most mournful that ison record. Holland has 
held kingdoms, but has hardly colonised them. 
They were points to trade with rather than 
lands to ple with sober Dutch men and 
women, who really preferred to stay at home 
and plod on in the old way, if they could. But 
England, ever alert to all sorts of material 
advantages, has somehow managed in this 
matter of colonisation to proceed from a sort 
of sentiment. She has cultivated the paternal 
idea, in the truest sense. She has tried to con- 
ciliate foreign races, and by patient authority 
and suave influences, to preserve them against 
the inevitable tendencies of her own extension. 
They have in most cases been driven slowly 
back and back, and have rotted away—in 
America, in Australia, and in New Zealand; 
but hardly with her will. Individuals, it is 
true, have been cruel or unscrupulous towards 
them; England has tried to be just. With the 
spirit of enterprise keenly developed, and with 
an over-population ever 8 new points 
have opened up almost as she needed them, and 
wave after wave of her people have gone forth 
—to find their bread only, but with such an 
unpretentious sense of English protection dwell- 
ing in them, that they have always aimed at 
framing their governments after the pattern of 
hers, and have half-unconsciously made New 
„Englands to themselves, by which they have 
kept themselves en rapport with all the tradi- 
tions of the old country. 

Mr. Trollope, in his preface to this book, thus 
aptly catches the principle on which colonial 
sentiment has been formed :— 

‘* England’s tnessis too near to us at home to create 
sentiment ; but in the far antipodes loyalty is the con- 
dition of the colonist’s mind. He is proud of England, 


though very generally angry with England, because 
England will not do exactly what he wants, He recon- 
ciles this to his mind by telling himself that it is the 


er of the past of which he is proud, and the Eng- 
land of the present with which he is angry. But his hopes 
are as bright as his memories —or, at any rate, less dim 
than his insight into the evils of the day —and he still 
clings to the prospects of England in the future. He 
does not like to be told that he is divided from her. He 
is in truth loyal. He always s s of England as home. 
He remembers the Queen’s birthday, and knows the 
names of the Queen's yrandchildren. He is jealous of 
the fame of Nelson and Wellington; and tells you in 
— of this or that colonial orator, that he would be 
istened to in the House of Commons. All this is true 
loyalty—which I take to be an adherence to certain 
persons or things from sentiment rather than from 
reason. 

The colonies in this sense, however, are rather 
uninteresting at first view; for the 
much like little 3 copies of England. 
Even in the United States, one of the most 
noticeable traits is the reverence for the old and 
aristocratic; and the vain effort to find some 
substitute in the way of dignity is so noticeable, 
that it almost seems a parody on English pride 
of descent. Even the second gislative 
Chamber, which has been spoken of so much 
renently, is but a powerful illustration of the 
tendency. In Canada, in Australia, and New 
Zealand, the traveller is apt to smile, as Mr. 
Trollope did, at the frank acknowledgments of 
home influence; but that it is, after all, which has 
mainly made our colonies strong. 

Mr. Trollope perceives this too, and has 
pretty well grasped the problem. His book 
is not a mere account of his antipodean 
journeys, though it has all the colour and 

uman interest of a good book of travel; it is 


Australia and New Zealand. By ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE, Two volumes, (Chapman and Hall.) 


look too 
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in a very able history of Australasian 
eden 2. by implication of English 
colonisation generally. Mr. Trollope cannot 
write dully; and in some chapters of this vast 
work—vast, for it is over 1,000 pages of closely- 
printed octavo—he is so graphic and clear, and 
shows such varied knowledge and incisive in- 
sight, that they might well have formed portions 
of anovel. And he knows thoroughly how to 
lighten up details with an agreeable anecdote or 
incident. Amid the mass of facts and figures, 
he moves along with the greatest freedom; and 
generalises into a few chapters of the utmost 
value the broad results, socially and politically. 
Trained by his official life to quick observation 
of men, and yet with such a healthy love of 
field sports as few but country gentlemen have; 
and being at the same time as free from precon- 
ceived notions, as a ‘‘home”-bred man ean 
well be, he has written such a book as will be 
essential to any one who hereafter wishes to 
study colonial questions, and certainly it will 
excite such an interest in our colonies as will 
tend to make discussions on questions relating 
to them in future much more attended to by 
the public wy 
: . Trollope laid out his journey with great 
care, and seems to have been on the whole very 
fortunate, avoiding alike heats and oolds and most 
other inconveniences, if indeed it be not that he 
shows more than is usual of the traveller's 
rime quality of taking things as he finds 
hem, and never getting out of spirits. 
Whether in the towns among the grandees 
with their conflicting views and interests; or 
with the “squatters,” the landholders, with 
their good nature and complaints; or among 
the Free Selectors, with their push and doubt- 
ful practices, he is equally at home—equally 
genial, and manages, with the best tact, to find 
the good side of those about him. Mr. Trol- 
lope’s course was this :— 

‘‘T went first to Queensland, thence south to New 
South Wales, the parent of Queensland ; south again to 
Victoria, one of Queensland’s elder sisters, and the most 
8 of the family; and thence south again across 
the Straits to Tasmania, a daughter also of New South 
Wales, and the elder of the three. These colonies, 
which I visited first, all came from the convict depot, 
founded on Sydney Harbour in 1788, in consequence of 
Cook’s discovery, which we used erroneously to call 
Botany Bay. For in truth, Botany Bay was found to 
be unk ttel for the purpose, and was never used, 1 
next visited Western Australia, which is far distant 
from the other colonies, and but little connected with 
them, and from thence I went back to South Australia. 
Neither of these two colonies sprung from any connec- 
tion with New South Wales, Having thus visited the 
six Australian colonies, I went on to New Zealand, and 


returned home across the United States, journeying 
always eastward.” 


Although Mr. Trollope is not inclined to 
paint couleur de rose the life in Australia, he 
regards it as a very comfortable, healthy, en- 
oyable life for all who choose to work there. 

o make up the mind for some inevitable dis- 
. r and to enjoy the great benefits 
attainable, seems the acme of wisdom for a 
colonist. But whatever evils there may be to 
contend with, food of a rather unvaried kind is 
absolutely unlimited. 

J take it,” he writes, that plenty to eat is, all the 
world over, the first desire of men and women. When 
a man has plenty to eat as a matter of course — when his 
food comes to him as does the air which he breathes 
he is apt to think that his own first desires are of a 
sublimer nature ; but any accident in the supplies for 
twenty-four hours will teach the truth on this subject to 
the most high-minded. I can imagine that a leg of 
mutton looms as large to an Essex delver, and is as glo- 
rious a future, as a seat in Parliament to a young 
barrister. There are legs of mutton, if only it might be 
possible to get one! Let the delver get to Queensland, 
and he will at any rate have legs of mutton. Meat three 
times a day is the normal condition of the Queensland 
labourer. In the colony mutton may be worth three 
halfpence per pound, or awe twopence ; but of the 
price the labourer takes no heed. He is provided as a 
matter of course with rations—fourteen pounds of meat 
is the ordinary allowance for a la bourer in Queensland 
and as food for himself, he is called upon to 
take no thought for the morrow anymore than if he 
were a babe. Fourteen pounds of meat, eight pounds 
of flour, two pounds of r, a n of 
tea are allotted to him weekly. This in England would 
cost, at the lowest price, more than over twelve shiliings 
a-week—more than the labourer can earn altogether— 
and this the labourer in Queensland enjoys as a matter 
of course before he comes to the question of wages,” 

But every advantage has its corresponding 
drawback. There is compensation in this as 
everything else. The Queensland labourer 
must wholly lack some things which even his 
poor-paid confrere at home may occasionally 
enjoy. He must 1 up with the ever-recurrin 
10 of tea till he is almost disgusted wit 
it, and as regards the mutton, he may come to 
Pray to be relieved of one diet of it daily. 

. Trollope goes into the relations of the 
Squatters and the Free Selectors with some 
minuteness, and evidently sympathises with 
the latter. The Squatter holds his land on 
lease from the Crown, tho Free Selector may 
choose a run in it and get the right to settle 
down there. The Free Selectors have usually 
een small farmers, and in this line, Mr. 
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Trollope says, there are admirable chances for 
hardworking men with a small capital. The 
other classes who, he says, are suited for 
Australia are labourers who are willing to work 
hard, who will there have the chance of soon 
becoming modestly rich; and young men of 
considerable means, sons of landowners and 
rich manufacturers, for whom there is such an 
opening as could hardly be surpassed ;—where 
they can live a useful, interested, productive 
life, and yet in the fullest sense enjoy them- 
selyes. Sport is not yet regulated or reduced 
to an organisation as at home, and the result 
is that a man can have a moderate amount of 
it without the outlay which such pleasure 
involves with us. Even the labourer may very 
soon save enough ‘money to buy land; but 
drinking is a fatal lure there, too. Not that 
drinking is possible habitually; only there is 
an outbreak when the pay-day comes. For 
‘* weeks and weeks the labourers go on drinking 
nothing but tea. The pint of beer, which is 
„the Englishman's heaven, is an unknown in- 
‘** stitution in the colonies. This sobriety, 
„ whether enforced or voluntary during the 
period of employment, has become such a 
thing of course, that it is expected, and is 
„% matter of no complaint. They smoke much 
tobacco, drink much tea, eat much mutton, 
„% and work very hard. Then comes the short 
holiday, in which they ‘knock down’ their 
„ cheques and live like brutes.” 

But Mr. Trollope has no doubt that a hard- 
working, steady labourer could do well for him- 
self in Australia, and might even become a rich 
man, as not a few indeed have done. His 
pictures of the social life of Australia are very 
— and attractive, ard succeed somehow in 

ringing the customs and ways of our colonial 
friends near to us. Like many others Mr. 
Trollope descants on the numbers of men whose 
training unsuits them for this sort of life, who 
go out there, find no employment to suit them, 
and suffer accordingly; and then loudly blame 
the colonies. But he has a high idea of the 
resources and possibilities of Australasia, and, 
though he never allows himself to be unguarded, 
falls into something of enthusiasm when he is 
called on to describe them. 

As a specimen of Mr. Trollope’s picturesque 
style, with which he wonderfully contrives to 
lighten up the drier matter of the volume, we 
—— give this lively description of Sydney 

ay:.— 

The people of Sydney are by no means indifferent 
to the beauty of their harbour, and claim for it the 
admiration of strangers with something of the lan- 
guage, but not with the audacity of Americans, when 
they demand the opinions of their visitors as to their 
remarkable institutions, There is something of shame- 
facedness, or confession of provincial weakness, almost 
an acknowledgment that they ought not to be proud of 
a thing so insignificant, in the tone in which you are 
asked whether, upon the whole, you do not think 
Sydney Harbour rather pretty. fe totic ave ae 
inexpressibly lovely that it makes a man ask himself 
whether it would not be worth his while to move his 
household gods to the eastern coast of Australia, in 
order that he might look at it as long as he can look 
at anything. There are certain spots, two or three 
miles. out of the town, now occupied generally by 
villas, or included in the grounds of some happy 
resident, which have nothing for the imagination to 
mae I doubt whether I ever read any 
description of scenery which gave me an idea of the 
place described, and I am not sure that such an effect 
can be obtained by words. I know that tho 
task would be hopeless were I to attempt to make 
others understand the nature of the beauty of Sydney 
Harbour. Ican say that it is lovely, but [ cannot 
paint its loveliness. The sea runs up in various bays or 
coves, indenting the land all around the city, so as to 
give a thousand different aspects of the water—and not 
of water, broad, unbroken, and unrelieved, but of water 
always with jutting corners ef land beyond it, and then 
7 of water, and then again of water, and then again 
of land. The public gardens, not half a mile 
from the top of Hunter-street, beat all the public 
gardens I ever saw, because they possess one little nook 
of sea of their own. I do not love public gardens, because I 
am called on to listen to the names of shrubs conreyed 
in three Latin words. . But it was impossible 
not to love the public gardens at Sydney, because one 
could sit under the trees and look out upon the sea, 
The Governor’s walk runs close along the sea, with 
grassy slopes on which you may lie and see the moon 
wp on the water as it only glimmers on land- 
ocked coves of the oceans. You may lie there prostrate 


on the grass, with the ripple close at your feet, within 
a quarter of an hour of your club.” 


In nothing perhaps is Mr. Trollope’s capacit 

to brin — — sense to bear on 4 

ractical subject better seen than in what he 

as to say on sheep-washing at p. 123, vol. 1. 
Ho speaks with all the knowledge and sagacity 
of one who had for half a lifetime been engaged 
in sheep-rearing ; and it is the same in various 
other matters which might be referred to. We 
have noticed one or two errors. Hawthorns,” 
at p. 19, should be Hawthornes; the name has 
been spelt without the w,“ but never without 
the e by the New England Hawthornes. 
Then, when Mr: Trollope speaks of blowing“ 
as au invention of the Australian colonists, he 
seems to be unaware that the old Scotch term 
‘‘blaw ’—very common on the north-east coast 


7 


—is used with the very same significance. 
Probably the phrase was carried to —— by 
a Scotchman, and his English friends gave it 
the English sound, but that it is originally Scotch 


is a fact. 


BRIEF NOTIUES, 


Men of Mark. By Miss BricHtwe tt, author of “ Life 
“of Mrs. Opie,” Ko., Ko. (The Book Society.) This 
volume consists of a series of short, well-written 
biographies of men who have succeeded in the best sense. 
They are Parry the navigator, Edward Perthes, Dr. 
Kitto, Robert Hall, Lindley Murray, Rebert James 
Haldane, Benjamin West, Dr. Watts, Dr. Adam Clarke, 
and others. The volume, which is nicely got up, may 
be found a fitting present fer a boy or girl—the more 
that it has a few really good pictures, 

In The Noble Printer and his Adopted Daughter 
(Oliphant and Co.), Mr. Campbell Overend has 
presented us with a translation of a very good account 
of the struggles of Gutenberg, the German printer who 
first, printed the Bible. The author has managed very 
effectively to weave in with the well-known facts of 
the life various somi-romantic incidents, and the Eng- 
lish version is at least readable. The chapters ‘‘ Guten- 
berg and Faust” and A Curious Scene in Paris,” are 
specially noteworthy. A second edition of Congratula- 
tions and Counsels for Birthdays, by FELIX FRIENDLY 
(Nisbet), shows that the book has met with favour; 
and we have no doubt it will be found more useful than 
ever in this enlarged form. Its intention is excellent, 
and it almost realises it. Major Malan in Rides in the 
Mission-fields of South Africa (Morgan and Scott), is 
sometimes a little too personal ; but be has seen a great 
deal of mission life, and has the interest of missions 
really at heart, and is sometimes good and graphic in 
description. Mr. Dothie does not pretend to learning 
or deep research in his History of the Prophet Elisha 
(Hodder and Stoughton), but he writes in a very simple 
yet effective vein, and manages to restore Elisha to us 
in a rather skilful manner. The chapter on the 
„Women of Israel” is very good. His views of Elisha’s 
miracles are very like those of Dr. Hugh Macmillan. 
But Elisha’s history so closely touches the whole ques- 
tion of miracle, now so sharply contested, that to be 
satisfactorily treated, it requires more of exhaustiveness 
than Mr. Dothie has aimed at. His little book, how- 
ever, may clear up a few things to the ordinary reader, 
and that is all it pretends to do, 

The Story of John Heywood, by CHARLES BRUCE 
(Nimmo), leads us back to the time of Henry VIII., 
and gives us some insight into the spirit of the times, 
and the persecutions and the difficulties which the Pro- 
testanfs had to bear. We are introduced to Tindal, the 
translator of the Bible, and his friends, and altogether 
the story has considerable historical interest. 

In One of the Least (the Book Society) Mr. Rursett 
SHARMAN tells how Fernie, a poor little street boy, 
was saved and drawn into good ways, and how at last 
he became an honoured member of society. The 
children should, in our opinion, find this story interest- 
ing.—Miss BRIGHTWELL’s Afy Brother Harold does not 
appear to us as quite so successful as some of her former 
books. The pictures of life in Glasgow and Edinburgh 
might have been better rendered, and she might have 
made her dialogue more efficient. It strikes us as 
weak, whereas the eharacters are such as should have 
given free scope for power in this way.—In Atalanta; 
Winnie and other Poems (Knight and Co.), Mr. Brent 
is hardly equal. Atalanta is ambitious, as dealing 
with a classic theme ; but though it has good turns, it 
fails as a whole. Some of the shorter poems at the 
end are good and musical, but Mr. Brent rather fails in 
suggestiveness and finality of form, as is proved by the 
“% Dark River.” . ! 

Friendly Fairies (Nimmo) is really a choice book. It 
consists of a number of good fairy stories from authors 
of various countries, such as Perrault, Hauff, Madame 
d’Aulnoy, Madame de Beaumont, M. Porchat, &c., &o. 
Generally the tales are characterised by graceful 
fancy, felicitous expression, and quaintness of symbolism, 
with that peculiar warm touch of genuine orientalism, 
such real fairy stories should have, thus faithfully own- 
ing their true original. Rosalie,” and The Sham 
“Prince, strike us as about the best, though in rather 
different ways. Mr. Nimmo has got the book up very 
admirably in every way. a 

The Lonely Guiding Star, by W. D. 8. ALEXANDER 
(Sampson Low and Co.), is a poem of considerable ex- 
tent, in varied metres, and with something of a meta- 
physical cast. It has musical passages; the author 
having clearly mastered the technique of the pootic art; 
but it strikes us as wanting simplicity and spontaneity. 
„Helen shows some faculty for dramatic composition. 
Some of the little pieces, we confess, we like the best. 

In the Glory Land (Haughton and Co.) Mr. J. P. 
HUTCHISON writes some cheering chapters for those 
who have been bereaved, and in a series of short medi- 
tations points the eye of the mind to the real source of 
comfort. He is not without his crotchets, but the little 
volume is readable. It would perheps have been better 
without the rather too realistic cuts.— Willies Sunday 
Chats with Mamma (Partridge) is meant to be a sort 
of supplement to, and probably a substitute for Sunday- 
school teaching. The conversations are very good; and 
Mr. Brown has clearly made himself acquainted with 
the more obvious characteristics of children in receiving 


— — ——— 
their first rudiments of sacred knowledge. ‘‘ Abouk the 
% Resurrection deals with a very ticklish subject, which 
it is hardly possible to bring down to the childish mind. 
Ready, Aye Ready, is, apparently a slightly touched 
account of a real experience of forty years amid the 
most stirring and exciting scenes and incidents. It 
tolls a great deal about ways and life at sea, &., and 
will perhaps be a favourite with some boys. But the 
author might have been a little more guarded than he 
has been in certain expressions he uses about the 
Sabbath, which might easily be construed in a sense 
in which he hardly means them.—Wild Sports, 
and Savage Life in Zululand, by HucH M. WALMSLEY 
(Warne and Co.)], is an excellent, a stirring and in- 
structive book. It has plenty of adventure and plenty 
of information, and should largely recommend itself to 
boys. The engfavings in this case are all that could be 
wished. The narrative is very spirited, and will com- 
pare favourably with the fiction of Kingston or Bullan- 
tyne.— Mr. Mondax Tuomas, in his Seven Years in 
Central South Africa (Snow and Co,) has written a 
thorough, a sensible, a most sensible book. It is dis- 
cursive, but that is pardonable ; but it is sincere, plain- 
spoken, and imparts a vast deal of information in the 
space, which is more than can be said of some books 
even by missionaries. Mr. Thomas has had plenty of 
adventure, and does not fail in describing it, and 
though not a very polished writer, he has a clear, 
vigorous, and serviceable style, which seldom fails to 
stand him in good stead, We have read his book 
with great pleasure, and are sure many others will do 
the same, 


NOTANDA. 

Wiser in his generation than he whom Ffench legiti- 
mists delight to designate Henri V., the Duo d’Aumale, 
not shaping his conduct by that of the Pope, takes the 
gifts Fortune provides, and as an English country 
gentleman is probably happier than if wearing that 
which, especially in France— 

Golden in show, is but a wreath of thorns, 
A resident in England since 1848, the fourth son of Louis 
Philippe is by this time well up in buoolios, and as a token 
of appreciation has just been offered, and accepted, the 
presidency of the Evesham meeting of the Worcester- 
shire Agricultural Society, almost as grave an offence 
against Catholic feeling, we should imagine, as acoopt- 
ing the dedication of Lothair,” Successful in litera- 
ture and agriculture, the popular exile may well feel 
that Peace hath her victories” worth quite as much 
as barren successes in Africa, or the honour of being 
shot at in Paris, with which latter phase of esteem he 
made acquaintance in 1841. As a landowner, high in 
favour with his tenantry, the ex-Governor-General of 
restless Algeria can, of all tho prospective aspirants to 
the Imperial purple, best afford to rest and be thankful. 


A revised edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
is hinted at by the Athenaum, and certainly that 
venerable compilation, published as it was in 1771, 
must require considerable amendment, every branch of 
learning having made such immense strides during the 
last century. Publishers may, however, well hesitate 
ere embarking on enterprises so stupendous, for the 
‘‘Penny Cyclopeedia”’ cost the late Mr. Knight 42,000/., 
besides an additional 16,500/. paid to the Excise. Tho 
latter item is, of course, not now necessary to contem- 
plate ; but any undertaking of the kind still requires an 
immense outlay, and it is scarcely to be wondered at 
that cyclopean publications of note number but about 
a score. The earliest encyclopedia extant is by Alfa- 
rabius, still in MS., compiled in the tenth century. In 
1585 the first printed work was published at Basel ; 
Alsted’s followed ih 1620, and in 1706 was commenced 
the first English attempt in the same direction, Harris's 
„Lexicon Technicum.” A Chambers was associated 
with a similar effort in 1728, while the names of Bar- 
row, Rees, Lardner, and W. and R, Chambers, will be 
familiar in connection with later publications of the 
kind. | 


‘The tale of Troy divine,” as it is termed in 
II Penseroso,” still exercises its old fascination, and 
the exact site remains a favourite subject for discussion 
amongst those whose passion is the past. This serious 
problem, notwithstanding that Byron long since wrote : 


I’ve stood — Achilles’ tomb, 
And heard Troy doubted : 


bids fair to agitate lovers of ancient lore and history for 
‘many a day to come, and as a matter of course the 
Society of Antiquaries, whose very title savours of the 
antique world,” take foremost interest in tho question. 
To them the exact position of Ilium, if, indeed, vide the 
poet-peer, there was ever such a place, is of sacred im- 
portance, and to elucidate the facts they appeal to that 
universal arbiter—the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Yes, money, money, whether the North Pole is to be 
discovered, or fresh notes added to the Iliad, is the 
cry of the learned, who appear to believe that the 
guardian of the public purse holds it in trust for the 
express purpose of settling all the controverted points 
in fact or fiction. A thorough excavation of the 
tumular barrows of the Troad—the plain around Troy 
—is the latest enterprise to be pressed upon Mr. Lowe, 
the president of the Antiquaries, Earl Stanhope being 


delegated to extract what he can from the Chancellor. 
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only 2 we — — — be renewed a the FOREIGN MISCELLANY. authorities protest, and hold Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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first opportunity. To this, it is to be hoped, a decided 
negative is in store, for “corn grows where Troy stood,” 
and in thus helping to feed the world the old city does 
it more service than avy amount of tumular explora- 
tion could effect, even though rival theories were set at 


rest for ever. 


Untiring as ever, though his Australian and New 
Zealand is but just out, and has at a bound reached a 
second edition, Mr. Anthony Trollope will commence a 
new story in the Fortnightly Review for March. Mr. 
Trollope, however, comes of a stock noted for literary 
fruitfulness, his mother, Mrs. Francis Trollope, whose 
4% Domestic Life of the Americans” some forty years 
‘ago excited no small amount of criticism, having written 
novel after novel and sketches of travel, to an extent 
constituting her the most fertile writer of her day. His 
brother, Mr. T. A. Adolphus Trollope, is moreover, not 
far behind, having, since his first work in 1840, given 
to the world a varied library of fiction and history, 
chiefly dealing with continental life and scenes with 
which long acquaintance has made him familiar. 

5 0 

Rather late in the day, though better late than 
never, the Emperor of Germany has forwarded the 
**Cross of Merit for Maids and Matrons” to Mrs. 
Lionel Strauss, of Carlisle, in recognition of her services 
to the sick and wounded during the late war. Why 
cannot an analogous order be created in England ! 
Soldiers and sailors have the prospect of distinction, 
successful painters and commercial men are knighted, 
sometimes without much reason, while for the fairer 
half of English humanity scarce a mark of appreciation 
is open, even if deserved, their recompense being sup- 
posed to be centred in the line— | 

A woman's noblest station is retreat. ä 
No doubt it is, but for all that some distinctive toke 
of approval might well be inaugurated, for to brave the 
dangers of the hospital, the discomfort of war, is, con- 
sidering all things, quite as worthy honour as gaining 
a battle. With a Queen on the Throne, an order of 
merit for womankind would be most fitting, and most 
persons could at once name a score of women as de- 
serving recipients of the ribbon, medal, or whatever 
might be chosen as the insignia of desert. 


A correspondent of Notes and Queries quotes some 
proverbs still current from Dr. Henshaw’s Hore Suc- 
cisivea, of which a fifth edition was published in 1640. 
Amongst them ours is but death’s elder 
brother.” It is possible that Dryden had this in his 
% mind's eye” when he wrote of 

Death's half-brother Sleep. 
Later on, Pope, in his translation of the ‘‘Tliad, im- 
proving on the idea, speaks of 

Sleep and death, two twins of winged race. 

To this, by the way, it may be objected that it contains 
a solecism, inasmuch that two twins is as incon- 
gruous as free gratis. Probably rythmic exigency is 
answerable for the lapse. Coming, however, once more 
to the relationship of sleep and death, Shelley, in 
% Queen Mab,” approaching more nearly to the proverb, 
says— : 
How wonderful is Death ! 
Death and his brother Sleep. 
And, if we mistake not, in one of his minor poems the 
thought is again pertinently introduced. 


America will surely soon possess light sufficient to please 
even Mr, Matthew Arnold, the recent tour of Professor 
Tyndall having led to an extraordinary furore in favour of 
popular science. Thus it is said that 200,000 copies of 
the professor's lecture on Light,” in a three cent guise, 
have already been sold, while orders are still pouring in, 


which, if the more expensive editions are considered, 


represents a remarkable impetus given to scientific 
reading. This, however, may be easily overrated, the 
popularity of the lecturer having no doubt contributed 
not a little to this result. B. 


Mra. Grote has completed the memoir of her late 
husband 7 a 


ight was buried yesterday after - 
i having 


k will ortly 
very 
y Messrs. Hodder and 


Count Moltke regularly votes against the Govern- 
ment in the Prussian 3 

Dr. Dollinger celebrated on the 28th of last 
month his seventy - fourth birthday. He received a 
letter of talation from the ws Ne Bavaria. 

Hans An the famous Danish author, still 

continues seriously ill. He intends to take a trip 
to Italy. 
Wo learn from Rome that a formal declaration 
has been drawn up by which the Duke of Aosta, 
the ex-King of Spain, resumes his rights as an 
Italian citizen. . 

A committee has been formed by the Berlin 
Geographical Society, with a view to the comple- 
tion, from the West Coast of Africa, of the dis- 
| coveries begun by Dr. Livingstone from the East. 

From Bombay we learn that the Envoy from 
Yarkund has made a proposal to the Government 
of India for a commervial treaty, an that on his 
return he will be accompanied by a British mission 
empowered to negotiate such a treaty. 

e learn from the Swiss Times that the religious 
difficulty that prompted one of the Begging 
clauses of the Irish University Bill is avoided in the 
Cantonal School at Coire by having dual theological 
chairs and both Protestant and Catholic professors 


of modern and medizval history. 
Saturday’s Journal Offciel publishes a decree, 
prom g the law recently by the French 


Assembly, in virtue of which the existing tariff on 
importations from Great Britain and 2 is to 
continue in force until the application of the new 
tariff has been voted. 

It is announced from Teheran that the Shah of 
Persia is ex at St. Petersburg about the 8th 
of May, and that he will =— direct from the 
Russian capital to London before visiting Paris and 
the Vienna Exhibition. 

Tax Pryce IMPERIAL oF GERMANY.—There has 
been a torchlight procession of the students in 
Berlin, to welcome the Prince Imperial of German 
back to that city. The prince made a brief speec 
in reply to the address 1 to him, and ex- 
pressed his conviction that the true German spirit 
continued to prevail among all classes of the 
nation. a 

THE JESUITS are as unpopular in Central America 
as in Germany. The prelate of San Salvador 
(by Papal designation the Bishop of Arsinoe) has 
issued an edict 838 the Romanists to read 
a certain work against the Jesuits, written by a Dr. 
Montufar. In spite of the prelate of San Salvador, 
the book has been FE by order of the 
Government there, and also in Guatemala, Nica- 
ragua, and Honduras, so that all Central America 
knows its contents. 7 

Tue Epvucation Question IN Inp1A.—It is tele- 
graphed from Calcutta that the Viceroy, at the 
opening of the University Hall on Wednesday, deli- 
vered a great speech expounding his educational 
policy. e recommended the establishment of 

niversity professorships and the Government’s 
gradual withdrawal from direct secular teaching as 
a way of solving the religious difficulty, together 
with an improvement of vernacular literature and 
the granting of honorary degrees to native Oriental- 
— He declared that pope et 8 ques- 

ion was a ter one whi tem 
checked M = Gladstone. ~~ 

A Testimony To TuRKIsH ProresTants.—The 
following is from the official report of Hagob 
Effendi, presented to H.I.M. the Sultan, on the 
condition of the Protestants throughout the 
empire :—‘‘ Derived from twelve different races, 
they live together harmoniously. The fact that 
eig 3 per cent. of the adults can read speaks 
— 7 in favour of its members.” Again —“ I 
8 hardly be doing justice were I to pass with- 
out notice the strictly sober habits of our people. 
The use of strong drink is very seldom found, and 
habitual drunkeness is very rarely known. I am 

tified to find everywhere a great improvement in 

omestic relations as compared with the condition 

of families before they became Protestants (num- 
bering 25,000).” f 

Tue KVA Exrepition.— According to the latest 
news from Turkestan the Khivese flying columns 
were still plundering the Russian Kirghese towards 
the end of J oy Hostile bands were swarmi 
in the district of Rashkratinsk, north of Lake Aral 
every now and then extending their raids to the 
4 bourhood of the military road from Orenbu 
to Turkestan. With the view, it is supposed, o 
keeping them neutral during the Khiva campai 


Baskantschak to the Kirghese of the Inner Horde. 


-| the ian Government has ceded the territory of 
. Moscow advices state that the Khivans are trying 


their utmost to gain the assistance of the Khirgeser. 
It is stated that 5,000 of the latter under Sakim 
Bey will move in the direction of Kasalinsk to join 
the Khivan force, which has arrived 200 versts from 
Kasalinsk. 


THE BasuTos AND THE Borrs.—A fight has taken 
place in the Free State between some Basutos and 
a party of farmers. The Free State authorities 
requested that natives returning to their homes from 
the diamond fields, and passing through their terri- 
tory, be furnished with passports from the State 
officials in addition to those granted at the fields. 
The — were also ee to give up = 

in their ion. refusing to com 
the were fired u Some natives were killed, 
others wounded. The Basutos retired to their 


territory. 44 een informed the Free 
| State Government any further aggression will 


1 to any loss the Free State may sustain, 
GERMAN Pistiamants Ow Thursday the 
German Parliament was opened by the Emperor 
William in person. In his speech from the throne 
His Majesty mentioned the various bills which 
would be brought forward, and said that among 
them was one reorganising the plan for the esta- 
blishment of the navy, and another based on the 

rinciple of universal liability to military service. 

ere were grounds for hoping, he stated, that a 
financial arrangement would soon be concluded with 
the French Government by which the complete 
evacuation of French territory by the German 
troops might be more speedily effected. At the 
termination of the speech Prince Bismark formally 
declared the Parliament open, and the proceedings 
terminated with cheers for the Emperor. Dr. Sim- 
son has been re-elected, as well as the former vice- 
presidents. : 

ITALY AND THE VATIcAX.— The Opinione of 
Rome, speaking of the speech recently addressed to 
the Pope by - Prince Lichtenstein, demands whether 
the prince has the right to insult, in so coarse a 
manner, the Government of a country of which he 
is at present a guest. The Opinione adds: — We 
are certain that in any other country the prince 
would not have delivered such a discourse, and, if 
he had done so, he would have been obliged to give 
satisfaction at once to the insulted nation. He ha 
2 here with impunity, and this very fact is 
the greatest condemnation of the violence of our 
sdversaries. Nevertheless, if all these clerical de- 
putations that come to Rome choose to believe that 
the law of 1 instead of having been made 
to protect the liberty of the Pope, was made to en- 
courage their licence, they were sadly mistaken. 
No law gives them the power to offend the institu- 
tions of the country. Italy does not fear the con- 
duct of the deputations, but they, for their own 
sakes, must show greater respect for public 
opinion.” 


Miscellaneous, 
— 

THE Coat Question.—On Friday, the price of 
coal was increased about two shillings a ton at the 
London Coal Exchange, and another shilling on 
Monday ; but this was mainly caused by the stormy 
weather interrupting the arrival of shipments from 
the north. From most of the mining districts there 
are now reports of a rapid increase in tke output of 
coal, and a probable fall in price. An extensive 
discovery of coal has just been made near Hartland 
Point, North Devon. The highest opinions of a 
successful working of the mine are entertained. 

‘* Benpico.”’—About. 2,000 persons assembled on 
Sunday night in the People’s Mission-hall, White- 
chapel, owing to an announcement that William 
Thompson, better known as Bendigo, the prize- 
fighter and ex-champion of England, would preach, 
or in his own words fight for the Gospel.” Ben- 
digo, it is — was * 222 8 . * —— 
since, to the t joy o N of Notting - 
ham, and —— 2 of the Nottingham Lamba, 
by Richard Weaver, the collier, and another 
revivalist named Tukes. Bendigo himself, who is 
described as a ‘‘ stout, strong-built man, of square 
face, with spectacles on nose,” preached ‘* with 
considerable zeal, but without much oratorical 
finish.” It was announced that a deputation would 
wait — Jem Ward, to get him to follow Bendigo’s 
example. 

ForGED UnIversiry D1iptomas.—Information has 
been received from the authorities of the German 
University at Marburg to the effect that during the 
last few years extensive * of diplomas, pur- 
2 to confer upon the holders academical 

egrees, have been made by unprincipled ns 
representing themselves to be the accredited agents 
of this and other foreign Universities. It has 
further been ascertained up to the present time 
that more than forty persons in this — have 
been deceived so far as to purchase various of these 
spurious documents, and that in consequence they 
have been styling themselves Ph. D., M. A., B. A., 
py &c., as the case may be, without a right to 

o 80. 

Co-OPERATIVE COLLIERIES.—A meeting of miners 
and representatives of various local co-operative 
societies was held on Thursday at the Church 
School, Masborough, to further consider a project 
for starting a colliery on the co-operative principle. 
After a full discussion, it was resolved to elect a 
committee of seven to frame the rules, &c., for the 
„South Yorkshire Mining Co-operative Society 
(Limited).” The capital is to be raised in II. shares. 
The general bearings of the question of acquiring 
a field in the immediate neighbourhood were 
fully discussed, and several delegates and represen- 
tatives of local —— societies promised tha 
support of their and societies in obtaining 
customers. A share-list was at once opened, and a 
large number of shares subscribed. 

THE Rattway SLEEPING Car.—The Railway 
News announced a short time since that the 
directors of the Midland Company had decided up: n 
introducing upon their line the sleeping cars of 
which so much is heard on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The same ge states that Mr. Pulman, the 
inventor of the sleeping cars in America, has, on 
2 * of 2 mgs visited this 1 

or the purpose of makin arrangements for the 
use of hie cars by the Midland Company. These 
arrangements have now been completed, and Mr. 
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of run a 
night of made in America, and 
— in almost every respect with those running 
in that country. 

Mr. GLADSTONE AND ms ConsTITUENTS.—At a 
| meeting held on Thursday 
reenwich Lecture-hall, in support of Mr. Richard’s 
motion in favour of international arbitration as a 
substitute for and ventive of war, Sir John 
Bennett, in moving first resolution, referred to 
28 
men y eir resignation accepted. 
The Ins had became the Outs; but,” he continu 
%%% men of Greenwich shall, in common with 
Liberals throughout the country, pledge ourselves 
to replace in power our great leader, one of the 
test statesmen that ever led the of pro- 
to victory after 1 for whom no 
Radicals, remembering all the important measures 
he haa passed, can feel anything but found 
reverence.” This expression of admiration for Mr. 
Gladstone was received with enthusiastic applause. 


Dai News. 


Tun Inis ‘‘ Demonstration.”—The Irish de- 
monstration in Hyde Park on K 
passed off without any disturb mee. The proces- 
sionists were not very numerous, but there was a 


thering in the park. Some of the re rs 
pr os — — at 20, 000. peti - 
tion for the repeal of the Union was adopted, and 


resolutions passed urging the immediate release of 
all the ecg my © tne prisoners. Mr. Mooney, 
the chairman, in his opening speech, said the meet- 
ing had not deen convened to express disloyal sen- 
timent; to the Queen, but to assert their liberties ; 
and most of the other speakers adopted a similar 
tone. A number of marshals, wearing green 
rosettes and armed with batons decorated with 
n, white, and orange ribbons, were appointed 
keep order, and, according to the Daily News 
reporter, the slightest signs of horseplay on the 
= of the ‘‘roughs,” generally brought the 
atons into play in a manner that amazed the in- 
teresting citizens upon whose unkempt heads they 
descended.” The Times rter, however, says 
that a number of Irishmen threw down a grenadier 
simply because he wore a red coat, and broke his 


right arm. Night fell before the crowd finally 
separated. 
Gleanings. 
—— 


1 wonder whither those clouds are drifting, 
floating like feathers in the orb beyond. Where, 
oh! where are they going!“ pensively asked a poetic 
contributor to a magazine, as she pointed with her 
delicate finger to the heavy masses that floated in 
the sky, outside the editor’s window. I think 
they are going to thunder,” said the editor. 

QUOTATIONS IN PARLIAMENT.—Really and truly 
the ‘‘ British Poets” seem to be coming into 


favour! In Monday night’s debate on the Irish 
University Bill, Mr. Vernon Harcourt quoted 
Milton, Dr. Ball quoted Swift, Mr. G. Bentinek 


uoted an Old Song,” Lord John Manners quoted 
ope, Mr. Bernal — uoted Shakespeare, and 
Mr. Blennerhasset quoted an Old Proverb.” 
Was it because of the scholastic character of the 
subject (says the Sheffield Independent), that these 
pundits were so profuse in their poetical interpola- 
tions? It is a pity they never in their discursive 
reading met with this passage :— 
Some for renown on scraps of learning dote, 
And dream they grow immortal while they quote. 
To patchwork learned quotations are allied — 
Both serve to show our poverty and pride, 


Mormon Hymns.—The Christian Quarterly has 
seen a copy of the authorised Mormon collection of 
Sabbath-school hymns, and solemnly vouches for the 
accuracy of the following extracts. To the tune of 
‘* Aunt Sally ” the following is sung :— 

„% While all the world, in fretting about the future time, 
At 1 are getting, the sight is quite sublime. 
The . they are growing in everything that's 
And Babylon is going down as they did in Noah's flood. 
True saints rally; around the standard come, 
Away in Utah’s valleys, our lovely mountain home. 
There's nothin Zs dene us if we are firm and true: 
R en amony us, the Lord will trot them 
rough; 


He will not leave a grease · spot to mark the place they 


But hurl them to destruction beneath the iron rod. 
In evidence of their parental love and childhood 
fa:th, the Mormons sing: 

The Mormon fathers love to see 

Their Mormon families all 

The prattling infant on the knee 

Cries, Daddy, Im a Mormon.” 

THe IxLAND Ska or JarAx.—In a letter from 
Mr. Cook to the Times, reporting the pro of the 
excursion round the world, that enterprising gentle- 
man says: —“ The sail over the Inland Sea of J 
surpassed. all my dreams of the beauty of t 
island and ere eee lake, * 500 7 of 
panoramic scenery, with its charming bays of Hiogo 
and N i and the river port of Osaka, at all of 
which European and American vessels have free 
access. When the whole coast is open to visitors, 
I should not be at all surprised to hear of enthu- 
siastic British yachtsmen coming out here to cruise 
among the thousand islands which are said to bestud 
the great lake. I have seen almost every lake in 


at the that there is a perfect 


England, Scotland, Ireland, Switzerland, and Italy, | 
tné this warpacmse-cush ef them, and eembines the 
— „ 2 
grotesquely- formed mountains, 80 
richly clad with braushwood, trees, and open 
n ing the 

sand bays 


of narrow 
8 defiance of one — observations, 
derment of e 


but never-ending beauties! The too, of the 
three treaty that I have 2 were jell AS 


interesting as those of Yokohama and Yedo. Osaka 
is second only to Yedo n commerce, 
its river-sides being cro with junks laden with 


bales A and commerce, and the streets, 
1 shops, 


habitations of the citizens as clean as a 
new pin.“ I noted several beautiful buildings in 
course of erection, and on inquiry learned that they 
were new school-houses.” 

FASHIONABLE FRIVOLITIEs IN Parts. — An 
occasional ndent ” of the Daily News draws 
a graphic picture of the revival of Parisian frivolity 
from the tem , or fictitious, check of the war 
calamities. ies’ dress and head- are, if 
possible, more ouéré than before :—Never d 
the Empire did I see such astounding ‘clothes 
shows” as some which I have been to y in the 
Faubourg St. Germain and in the neighbourhood of 
the Arch of Triumph. Of fashion, strictly speak- 
ing, there is none. The styles this season are 
decidedly anarchical. The prevailing principle 
seems to be, crowd on all sail, and let every 
woman attire herself as if she were a supreme 
arbitress of fashion, and backed with all the gold in 
the Bank of France. . A great many ideas 
have been borrowed from the opera by Paris 
modistes and hairdressers, who not a gee do 
9 ladies of a respectable age to imitate ‘‘the syrens 
of the Coral Cave.” One of the insensate things 
decidedly out of date is the idiot fringe.” Those 
who wish to limit their foreheads to the depth of 
the evebrow should make use of curling-irons, and 
keep the Roman Empresses in their heads. This 
will be all the more convenient when it is understood 
that no attempt need be made to establish harmony 
between the head and skirts or co The upper 
woman may be severely classical, and the under ex- 
travagantly modern.” In the course of further 
details to the same effect, the writer speaks of an 
American lady, who (at a party) ‘‘ was wearing the 
Empress Eugenie’s seven-row necklace of pearls and 
diamonds. This lady was very becoming 0 dressed 
in white corded silk and ‘clouds’ of tulle. The 
only objection criticism could venture upon was 
that she seemed too conscious of bearing the weight 
of 40,000/. worth of jewellery on her shoulders, and 
pushed pride to the point of humility, inasmuch as 
she thought herself an accessory to her pearls.” 


Births, Murringes, and Beaths, 


[A uniform charge of One Shilling (prepaid) is made 
for announcements under this heading, for which 
postage-stampe will be received. AU such an- 
nouncements must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender.) 


BIRTH. 
CRITCHLEY.—On March 8, at 33, Finsbury-place North, 
Finsbury-square, the wife of the Rev. C. Critchley, B. A., 


of a daughter. | 
| “MARRIAGES, 


SOUL—AGER.—On March 6, at St. Mark’s, Myddelton- 
uare, Pentonville, London, by the Rev. J. P. Boswell, 
A., Edward Miall Simmonde, youngest son of | Mr. 

Joseph Soul, of Boxworth-grove, sbury, to Naomi 
Bruce, only daughter of Mr. James T. Ager, of Baker- 
street, Pentonvi 

HUNT—HARTLAND.—On March 8, at Highbury Chapel, 

Bristol, by the father of the bride, assisted by the Rev. D. 
Thomas, B A., Henry J. Hunt, Esq , of 12 Japan, 
to; Clara Louisa, younger daughter of the Rev. Edwin J. 
Hartland, of Bristol, 3 

BOWDEN—BROWN.—On March 8, at Union Chapel, 

Oxford-road, Manchester, F 
Mary Louisa, daughter of the late G. W. Brown, of White- 


haven. 

BALBIRNIE—HADRILIL.—On March 8, at Junction-road 
Congregational Church, 8. Balbirnie, of Chester-villas 
Highgate, to Lizzie, daughter of Mr. P. H. Hadrill, of 
Bickerton-road, Upper Holloway. 

DOBSON—ALLAN—On March II, at Stamford-hill Con- 

tional Church, G. Dobson, of Paternoster-row, to 
argeret Sarah Allan, of Southampton Lodge, Stoke New- 


N 7 daughter of the late W. Al „of Rotterdam. 
STAPELTON—ELLINGION.—On March 13, at Black- 
heath Congregational Church, by the Rev. Jose 


ph . 
assisted by the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, B. A., D 
Stapelton, Esq., third son of the late J. G. Stapelton, Esq., 
of Mayville Lodge, Lee Park, to , elder daughter of 
H. R. Ellington, , Morden · road, Park. 


DEATHS. 


MEAD.—On January 19, at Trevandrum, Travancore, East 
Indies, the Rev. Charles Mead, late of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, in the 82nd year of his age, deeply beloved 
by all who knew him. 

DYER.—On March 4, at 69, Norfolk-road, Islington (a fort. 
night after the death of her sister), Jane Dyer, aged 80, 
above fifty years a member at Hoxton Academy Chapel. 
DODGE.—On March 13, at South Molton, Florence Moore, 
the — daughter of the Rev. Stephen E. Dodge, aged 

15 months. : 

BU RN.—On March 13, at Epsom, Henry Bidgood, youngest 
son of Robert and Mary Burn, aged two years and five 
months. 


_ Kinanan’s LL Warsxy.—This most celebrated and 
i g 1 
— ‘thes — Seek — f Note the Red 
Seal, Pink label, and Cork branded “Kinahan’s LL 

whisky. Wholesale, 20, Great Titchfield-st., Oxſord- ot. W. 


„ H. Bowden, of Madras, to | tained 


* 
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— ° BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Gazette.) 


188U8 DEPARTMENT. 
Notes iesned . . £38,771 


otes 
Gold & 


Debt. 211,015,100 
$981,900 


14,024,040 
Silver Coin 1,007,173 
£52, 786,884 


Account, parsuant to the Act 7th and 8th Vietoria, cap. $? 
— ending om Wednesday, March 12, 1875, : 


CORN EXCHANGE, Maas Lane, 
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Monday, March 17.— Tue arrivals last 
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BREAD, Monday, March 17.— The prices in the Metro- 
is are, for Wheaten Bread, per divs. loaf, 7d. to 8, 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Monilay, 
London 
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METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, March 


trade was very slow, and prices iu some instances 
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; ign ports 20,666 — butter, 317 
bales and 284 boxes bacon, Foreign butter has met a good 


demand for bacon continues good, and prices have further 
advanced about 4s. per cwt. with a firm market. An active 
speculative demand for ,lard has sprung up, and prices 
advanced 8s. to 13s, per cwt. 


COVENT GARDEN. — Friday, March 14—A fair 
amount of business is doing for the season, but good outdoor 
produce has much diminished in quantity during the last week 
or 80. In forced vegetables we have French beans, asparagus, 
seakale, cucumbers, and mushrooms, Late hothouse grapes 
are well supplied for the season, strawberries rather sparingly. 


HOPS.—Boroven, Monday, March 17.— Inactivity is 
still the ruling characteristic of our trade. Prices, however, 
exhibit no downward tendency, but on the contrary, the 
small consumptive business tends to render them extremely 
firm. More inquiry prevails for 1868 Americans, fine — 
of which are scarce. Continental markets continue unaltered. 
Mid and East Kent, 5/. 5s., 61. 63., to 71. 78.; Weald of 
Kent, 51. 5s., 51. 12s., to 61. 10s.; Sussex, 51. 5s., 5l. 128. to 
6l.; Farnham and country, 5“. 12s. to 71. 


POTATOES.—BorovuGn AND SPITALFIELDS, Monday, 
March 17.— English potatoes are firm, and „e active, 
while in foreign potatoes a fair business is doing at uota- 
tions. Best Kent ts, 180s. to 250s. per ton; Essex 
and a Regents, 140s. to 200s.; Rocks, 120s. to 140s. 
per ton. 


SEED, Monday, March 17.— There was an increased 
supply of English cloverseed, mostly of medium and inferior 
quality. None but the very best supported former prices, 
whilst all other sorts were — y offered at lower and 
irregular rates, German and French reds were sold on lower 
terms. White seed of various value. Infericr parcels of 
English commanded very moderate prices. Trefoil was in 
abundance, and quotations all in favour of the buyers. Some 


English offering at very low rates, Grass seeds supported 
prices steadily. Nothing passing in either white or brown 
mustardseed to alter the quotations of this article. Fine 


brown samples are very scarce. Foreign tares were in steady 
demand at very full prices; some of fine quality are offering 
from France. 


WOOL, Monday, March 17.—For English wool the de- 
mand has been only to a moderate extent cori | the past 
week, attention being chiefly directed to the public sales of 
colonial produce, which have now been brought to a close. 
Prices have been unaltered. 


OIL, Monday, March 17.—For linseed oil the demand has 
been only to a moderate extent. Rape has been steady. 
Other oils have been quiet. : 


TALLOW, Monday, March 17.—The market is steady. 
P. V. C. is quoted at 44s. for new, and 43s. 6d. for old. 
Rough fat is firmer at 2s. Id. per 8lbs, 


COAL, Monday, March 17.— House coals 1s. advance 
since last day. Hartlepool original, 33s.; ditto East, 32s. 9d. ; 
Kelloe, 32s.; Hartley’s 3ls. 83d, Ships fresh arrived, 26 ; 
ships at sea, 25. 


BREAKFAST. — Eprs’s Cocoa.— GRATEFUL AND 
Couronrixd.—“ a Say thorough knowledge of the natural 
laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful * of the fine properties of well - 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables 
with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills.“ Civil Service Gazette. Made simply 
with Boiling Water or Milk. Each packet is labelled 
“ JamESs Epps: and Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London.” 
Also, makers of Epps’s Cacaoine, a thin, refreshing beverage 
for evening use. 

How To Dxx SiLk, Woot, Featuers, Rissons, &c., in 
ten minutes, without soiling the hands. Use Judson’s Simple 
N 8 colours, 6d. each, full instructions supplied. 
Of all chemists. The Family Herald,” Sept. 3, gays, “ A 
very slight acquaintance with Judson’s Dyes will render their 
application clear to all.” 


Adbertisements, 


Patronised by the CROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA. 
the SULTAN of TURKEY, and the NAWAB NAZIM 


of BENGAL. 
YEWING MACHINES, 


From £2 2s, to £25, 
The only Establishments in London 
where 
the We is afforded 
0 
- inspecting and comparing 
every 
description of 
SEWING MACHINES. 


It is absurdly claimed for almost every Sewing Machine, 
whatever description, that it is superior to all others, for all 
purposes. | 


SMITH and CO., having no interest in selling — par 
ticular Machine, are enabled to recommend impartially the 
one best suited for the work to be done, and offer this 
GUARANTEE to their Customers :—Any Machine sold by 
them may be EXCHANGED after one month’s trial, for any 
other kind, without charge for use. 


oi. 


SMITH & Co.,69, EDGWARE ROAD, 


AND 


4, CHARLES STREET, SOHO, LONDON. 


ADY HOUSEKEEPER, or Companion.—A 
LADY, by birth and education, will be free to make a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT in a few weeks. 
efficient as the Superintendent of a Convalescent or other 


Home, Excellent references. No agent need reply.— 
E. W. N., Post-office, Worcester. 


A bs LET, at LADY DAY, a DELIGHTFUL 
FAMILY RESIDENCE, standing in its own grounds, 
and containing three Reception Rooms, seven Bedrooms, aud 
attics. 23 acres of pasture attached. Good stable, coach- 
house, and outbuildings. An hour’s ride North of London. 
Apply by letter, M. K., post-office, Hertford. 


PECIAL AGENTS WANTED for NON. 
8 r LIFE — 8 by Monthly 
——— erms 15 2 due i A. Bowser, 
tution, 7, Bishopsgate-street Within, London. 


She would be found | 


ounty Provident Insti- | 


WHY NOT? 


oe THERE IS NO RISK, 


1— or ö * 


(pBuicaTion OF ANY KIND 


1 IN ACCEPTING 


A FREE TRIAL IN YOUR OWN HOME 


Q* THE BEST SEWING MACHINE for 


1 


since 


V OU ARE NOT ASKED 


OUSEHOLD PURPOSES ever made, and 


7 BUY, but 


9 


1 TRV this MACHINE, 


WI Y NOT 


rr AT ONCE the 


WIr Ox AND GIBBS’ 


you on these conditions, 


Cer PAID? 


NO RISK. 
TAX IS NO RISE 


ILENT SEWING MACHINE to be sent to 


be injured, 


damage done. Moreover, 


ECAUSE THE MACHINE CANNOT 
GET OUT OF ORDER; but even should it 


© CHARGE IS MADE for the 


fabric which the Machine sews, 


A$ 


as with 


HAND-MACHINES. 


NO EXPENSE. 
TRE is NO EXPENSE 


ECAUSE THERE IS NO CHARGE 
MADE FOR CARRIAGE: 


ECAUSE THERE IS NO CHARGE 
MADE for the use of the Machine, 


HETHER IT IS KEPT OR 
RETURNED : 


ECAUSE THERE IS NO CHARGE 


MADE should injury be done to the Machine 
(as stated above), 


NO OBLICATION. 


HERE IS NO OBLIGATION TO BUY 
THE MACHINE, 


ene IS NO OBLIGATION TO BUY, or 


* TO TRY, 


TRIED SHOULD NOT BE APPROVED. 
HERE IS NO OBLIGATION TO PAY FOR, 


or 


MACHINE, 


MACHINE CO,, 
150. CHEAPSIDE, EC. 
13 5. REGENT STREET, w. (LONDON. 


1 


MANCHESTER. 


TIERE IS NO DANGER of destroying the 


HAPPENS SO FREQUENTLY 


with the more complicated Machines, as well 


HE RUBBISH SOLD AS CHEAP 


NY OTHER MACHINE IF THE ONE 


N ANY WAY RECOGNISE, HAVING HAD 
THE MONTH’S TRIAL AND USE OF THE 


YVILLCOX AND GIBBS SEWING 


CROSS STREET, ROYAL EXCHANGE, 
9 


AGENTS. IN ALL TOWNS. 


YOUNG MINISTER (unmarried), or Minis- 
terial Student leaving college, of fair average culture 
and ability, might hear of an interesting sphere of labour in 
an increasing suburb of one of the principal cities in an Aus- 
tralian colony, by writing to the undersigned. 
T. BINNEY, Upper Clapton. 


School, a Resident 

ASSISTANT MASTER, ca of taking classes. 
in Latin, French, and Mathematics. Age, about twenty-four 
Apply to F. W. Conquest, Biggleswade. 


* MISSIONS’ AID SOCIETY. 


President—the Earl of SHAFTESBURY, K.G, 


The ANNUAL MEETING of this Society will be held 
(D.V.) in WILLIS S ROOMS, King Street, St. James’s, 
Piccadilly, on Fripay, March 21, 1873, at 2.30 p.m. The 
Earl of SHAFTESBURY, K.G., in the Chair. 


The Rev. T. C. TROWBRIDGE, of Marash, and the Rev. 
H. BARNUM, of Harpoot, who have been long connected 
with the American Missions in Turkey, will give interesting 
information of the Lord’s work in the Turkish Empire. 


The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, M.P., Donald Matheson, Esq. 
Reverends Donald Fraser, D. D., C. C. Layard, C. Skrine, an 
other gentlemen are expected to take part in the proceedings. 


All who are interested in the progress of the Gospel in 
‘Bible Lands are earnestly invited to be present. 


RIEN DS’ LIBRARY OF  .BIBLICAL 
LITERATURE and SUBSCRIPTION ROOM, 
5, Bishopsgate-street Without, London, E. C., containing a 
choice collection of valuable Works illustratiye of Biblical 
and collateral Literature. Ugolino’s at work — the 
“Thesaurus Antiquitatum Sacrarum, 34 vols., fol.; Walton’s 
“Biblia Polyglotta,” 6 vols., fol.; other. works of enduring 
labour and erudition, with numerous rare and valuable publi- 
cations, will be found on its shelves as works of reference. 
Also, LEXICONS, GRAMMARS, INTERLINEAR 
TRANSLATIONS, ANALYSES, and other elementary 
helps to self-instruction in, and to the study of, the original 
languages of the Old and New Testaments in English, Latin, 
and German, by the first scholars. ; 

In addition it is intended to form a good collection of 
EARLY FRIENDS’ WRITINGS and their ANTAGO- 
NISTS, with other cognate literature. The Library, as far 
as means are acquired, will be enriched by the introduction of 
the best modern works of Research, Criticism, and Travel, 
down to the present time. 


ANTED, in a 


TERMS. 

One Month’s Subscription £0 5 0 
CN „„on. 010 0 
Six Months’ sc <; ee Sanstaecpass endvnneie 015 0 
One Year’s T.. ape 11 0 
Do. Two Members of One Family ...... [tu 
Do. Three F 2 0 

Life Subscription, transferable to any member 

of the same family (not a separate house- 
ao an saa cau vases sstheens 0 
kk 8k Ran ⅛ 0X. tp rmene ane 0 0 6 
. / ĩ⅛WW»wͤͤ ͤ ¼ chyccesce 0 2 6 


There is a Department for the Purchase and Sale of Dupli- 
cate and other Surplus Works, 

Open from 10 a.m. to 9.30 p.m., except on Saturdays, when 
the Library closes at 3 p.m. For Tickets of Admission, and 
all further information, apply on the premises (First Floor) to 
Joseph Smith, Librarian; or to Samuel Harris and Co., 
Booksellers, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without, E. C. 


3 ITALY, BOHEMIA, 
AND | 
FRANCE. 
The Missions in these countries are becoming daily mor 
important. f 


The 
EVANGELICAL CONTINENTAL SOCIETY, 
whose object it is to aid these Missions, urgently asks fo 


fresh 
SUBSCRIBERS, 
and is desirous of having in every town in the kingdom at 


least 
ONE COLLECTOR. 


Collectors’ and Subscribers’ names will be thankfully 
received, and information readily given, * * Secretary, 


: ASHTON. 
13, Blomfield-street, Finsbury, E.C. 


O the SHAREHOLDERS of the GREAT 
WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY. | 
In the Report just. issued by the Directors to the Share- 
holders of the above-named Company, their attention has been 
called to the spiritual wants of the inhabitants of New 
Swindon, where the Railway Company’s Locomotive and 
Carriage Works are carried on. 
The population of this place has rapidly increased, and is 
now about 8,000. For this number the Church of 55 
provide accommodation for about 800, the Wesleyans , 
and the Baptists 600. 
There is no * omyn place of worship; many of that 
communion and also Presbyterians worshipping with the 


| 8 


he Baptist Chapel was erected in 1848, and in 1858 was 

eularged, aud again in 1868 considerable additions were made, 
and a new School room built to meet the increasing necessi- 
ties of the people, at an outlay of £1,500. 

By great exertions aud appeals to the people, £800 of this 
sum has been raised, leaving still £700, which the Church are 
anxious to remove. There are nearly 500 under instruction 
in the Sabbath Schools, so that this Appeal is made in the 
confident hope that all who are interested in the work of 
religious education will cheerfully respond. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, which will be thankfully acknowledged, 
can be forwarded to the County of Gloucester Bank, Swindon, | 
to the credit of the Baptist Chapel Building Fund, or to 
William Brewer Wearing, Treasurer, Swindon, Wilts. 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, LONDON. 


“The College adheres to its original principle of freely 
imparting theological knowledge, without insisting on the 
adoption of particular theological doctrines.” | 

The Trustees of Manchester New College offer for Com- 
petition TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 per annum, 
tenable for two years at any British or Irish University. 

At the time of receiving the Scholarship each scholar is to 
furnish a written statement that it is his bond fide intention 
to euter Manchester New College as a Divinity Student, the 
first session after graduation. 

The EXAMINATION will be held at UNIVERSITY 


HALL, Gordon-square, London, W. C., on WEDNESDAY, 


May 14th, and two following days, at 9 a.m, 
or further particulars, apply to 
R. U. DARBISHIRE, Esgq,, B. A., 
26, George- street, Manchester ; or, 
Rev. CHARLES BEARD, B. A., 
13, South-hill-road, Liverpool. 
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ETITION! PETITION! PETITION! 
Friends of Women’s Suffrage are earnestly exhorted to 
aid the cause by collecting signatures for the petitions to be 

resented to Parliament in favour of Mr. J Bright’s Bill. 
Written petitions ready for signature, and printed forms for 
the collection of additional signatures, will be supplied on 


application to Miss BECKER, 28, Jackson’s-row, Albert- 
square, Manchester. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Heav MASTER. 
ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M. A., Lond. 
(Gold Medalist in Classics); late Andrews’ Scholar, and 
First Prizeman in Higher Senior Mathematics, of Uni- 


versity College, London; Fellow of University College, 
London. 


SeconD MASTER. 

JAMES SHAW, Esgq., Peel Exhibitioner, Queen's Univer- 
sity, Ireland ; and First of First Class in Classical Honours 
at the First B.A. Examination, London University, 

ASSISTANT Masters. 

MARTIN F. SHORT, Esq., B. A., and Priseman of Corp. 
Christi College, Cambridge, Classics and English Language. 

JOSEPH K. BARNES, Esq., English and Chemistry. 

HENRY TAYLOR, Ksq., English, 

HERMANN POMNITZ, Esq., Certificated by the Im- 

rial Prussian Government, and by the University of 


aris, Music and Forei Langa " 
ARCHIBALD GUNN, Esq,, tudent Royal Academy of 
iss BAYLIS. 


Arts, Lendon, Drawing. 
Resident Lady Matron, 

N to Head Master, or to the Hon. Sec., 
S. DICKINSON, Esq., Wolverhampton. 


RENCH PROTESTANT SCHOOL FOR 


YOUNG LADIES.—MONTMORENCY HOUSE, 
Harley-road, St. John’s Wood. 


Principals—Mademoiselle AUYER (Parisienne Diplomée) 


and Miss OWEN, assisted by English, French, and German 
Resident Governesses, and first-class Visiting Masters. 

Referees—Rev. Johnson Barker, B.A., LL.B.; Rev. R. 
Drummond, D.D.; Rev. Newman Hall, LL.B.; Rev. Wil- 
- liam Marshall, M. A.; Rev. David Thomas, D.D., Editor of 
the“ Homilist“; and Parents of Pupils. 


EASTER TERM will commence ApRIL 28th. 


ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP STORTFORD, HERTS. 

TWO. SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for competition 
to Boarders entering the School after Easter next—(1) value 
£18, for boys between fourteen and sixteen years of : 
(2) value £12, for boys under fourteen years of age.—For 

articulars, apply to the Head Master, Rev. R. Alliott, B.A., 

ast of England Nonconformist School Company (Limited). 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES’ 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 


HALF-TERM will BEGIN Taurspay, March 6. 


2 . 


36, HILLDROP- ROAD, LONDON, N. 


+ 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, conducted by the Misses HEWITT, 
assisted by superior English and Foreign Masters. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX, 


Heap MastTeER— 
RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esgq., D. Lit. and M.A. 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of 
the Philological Society, &e., Xe. 


VicE-MasTeR— 

Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. S., F. R. A. S., Correspondin- 
Member of the Literary and Philosophical Societ of. Man 
chester, Member of the London Mathematical Society 
formerly Professor of Mathematics and Logic in Airedale 
College, Bradford, &c. 


ASSISTANT MASTERS— 

A. H. SCOTT WHITE, Esq., B. A., Priseman in Anglo- 
Saxon and Early English of Univ. Coll., London. 

JAMES H. MURRAY, Esgq., F. E. L. S., Member of the 
Council of the Philological Society, one of the Editors ol 
the Publications of the Early English Text ery - Author 
of “The Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland,” 


e., &c. 
JAMES NETTLESHIP, Esq., B. A., Scholar and Prizeman 
of Christ's Coll., Camb.; 2ud Class Classical Tripos, 1866. 
Lavy ResipEnt—Miss COOKE. 


For Prospectuses and further information, apply to the 
Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev. 
R. H. MARTEN, B. A., Lee, S. E. 


Victoria VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR YO'ING LADIES, Conducted 
by Mrs. WASHINGTON WILKS. The course of instruction 
embraces the usual branches ofa thorough English education, 
with the French and German Lan ; also Piano, Sing- 
ing, and Drawing taught by competent Masters. | 


THE LONDON anp GENERAL PERMANENT 


LAND, BUILDING, AND IN- 
VESTMENT SOCIETY. 


Shares, £40. Monthly Subscription, 5s. Entrance Fee 
s. per Share. 


337, STRAND, W.C. 


| TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Lichfield, 
Thomas Hughes, Esq., G. C., M.P. 
The Hon. H. F. Cowper, M.P. 4 
CHAIRMAN OF DIRECTORS 
Thomas Hughes, Esq., G. C., M. P. 

Large or small sums received on deposit, repayable a’ 
short notice. Shares muy be taken at any time—no 
payments. 

Money ready to e advanced on Freehold or 
4 Security. 
W. R SELWAY Managing Director, 


YDROPATHY !—JACKSON HOUSE, | 
MATLOCK BANK, DERBYSHIRE. 
Resident Proprietors and M Mr, and 
GEORGE BARTON. ee 
The house is with every convenience for the full 
prosecution of the Hydropathic 8S and possesses a hi 
character for cleanliness gil gy —4— 
its sheltered position and internal arrangement, is eminen 
adapted for pursuing the system during the autumn an 
winter months. 


Terms—from 23s, to 30s. 1 
Prospectuses on application. 


G SULLY’S PRIVATE AND 
@ COMMERCIAL BOARDING HOUSE. and 
FAMILY HOTEL, 23, Evsron-road, Kine’s Cross 
(Corner of Belgrave-street), Lon BON. Opposite the Mid- 
land and Great Northern, and close to the London and 
North-Western Termini; also the King’s Cross Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway. Beds from Is. 6d. Breakfast or 
Tea ls. 3d. Attendance 9d. Trains and omnibuses to all 
parts of the City continually. 
Extract From Visttors’ Book. 

“ Every attention and very comfortable.” 

The House comfortable and all things done well.” 

“ Everything very satisfactory and charges moderate.” 

“Every comfort and attention; very homely.” 

“ A first-class home at cheap rates.” 


8 — 1 TEMPERANCE 
ueen’s-square, Bloomabury, W.C 
Beds, from Js. Gl. Plain Breakfast or Tea, Ia. Sd. 

See Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
Visitors’ Book. . 

“We are more than satisfied; we are truly ted to 
find in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. We shall 
certainly highly recommend Shirley’s to all our friends.”—J. 
RoBeErts, Bourne. 

% As on all ious visits, I can testify that this is the 
most comfortable home I find when away from home.”—W. B 
HARVEY, Frome, 

„After visiting various places in England, I have come to 
consider Shirley’s (in view of its combining the greatest com- 
fort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) as 


the Temperance Hotel par eaxcellence."—J. K. KARCHER, | 


Toronto, C.W. 


R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property Compulsorily 
taken for Railways and other Improvements, and also Values 
M * every purpose.—26, Finsbury-place, Moorgate- 
street, E. 


yous BENNETT’ WATCHES, 65 and 64, 

) Cheapside. 

John Bennett’s Gold Presentation Watches, 20 guineas, 30 
guineas, 40 guineas. 

John Bennett’s ladies’ gold keyless watches, from 10 guineas. 

John Bennett’s silver watches, with keyless action, from 
dix guineas. l 

J * Bennett’s gold keyless half-chronometers, from 3) to 

ineas, 

John Bennett’s silver half-chronometers from 16 to 25 guineas, 

John Bennett’s half-chronometers are sated for varia- 
tions of temperature, adjusted in positions, and need no key. 

John Bennett’s English hall-clocks, chiming the quarters, 
from 30 guineas. 


John Bennett's richly gilt drawing-room clocks, classic de- 
signs. 

J 3 Beunett’s marble dining-room clocks, with antique 
ronzes. 8 

John Bennett’s 18-carat hall-marked chains and choice 


jewellery. 
John Beunett's clock and watch manufactory, 65 and 64, 
Cheapside. 
In return for a £10 note, free and safe, per post, one of 
Bennett’s lady’s gold watches, perfect for time, beauty, and 
workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, and damp-tight. 
Gold chains at manufacturer’s prices, post-office order.—J ohn 
Bennett, 65 and 64, Cheapside. 


LASKA DIAMONDS, a_newly-discovered 
transparent Carbonised Quarts, equal in brilliancy to 
the real diamond, mounted on the Oroide Gold, will wear a 
lifetime. Cluster Rings, 7s. 6d, and 10s. 6d. ; Earring, 78. 6d. 
and 10s. 6d.; Brooch, 7s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. ; Lockets, 7s. 6d. 
and 10s. 6d.; Sleeve Links, 7s. 6d.; Shirt Studs, 6s.; Scarf 
Pins, 3s, 6d. and 5s. 6d.; Single-stone Rings, 5s. 6d. Sise 
of finger obtained by cutting hole in card. Crosses, 5s. 6d. 
and ts. 6d. Price List free—W. HOLT, 35, All Saints- 
road, Westbourne Park, London, W. . 


ELLY’S ORGAN HARMONIUMS, as 

manufactured for Her Majesty, are the only instru- 

ments of English manufacture that received any award at the 

Paris and Dublin Exhibitions. A liberal allowance to the 

clergy.—1l1, Charles-street, Berners-street. Price lists free. 
Secondhand Pianos for sale. 


Hon. 99 L. Baver. 
Improved ENGLISH NUFACTURE, suitable for 
CHURCH AND CHAPEL SERVICES, 
Concert Rooms, Private Families, &e, Price Lists on 
2 at the Cumberland Works, 49, Tottenham- street, 
naon, 


Aor POLYTECHNIC EXHIBITION, 
1872. LYONS EXHIBITION, 1872. (GOLD 
MEDALS.) | 
First Prizes awarded to LIEBIG COMPANY'S EX- 
TRACT of MEAT for best quality. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without Baron Liebig’s, the 
Inventor’s, signature, Ask for Liebig Company’s Extract. 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS 
8 A.— TTE nen, OF and thief-proof. Poy 
to indow or other opening. Frospec 
free-—C LARK ‘tak OR Sole Patentees, Rathbone-place, 
W.; Paris, Manchester, Liverpool, and Dublin. 


Hay POLYTECHNIC, 309, Regent Street. 
‘—LENT.—Fuel: what shall we burn! New and 
important Lecture, by Professor Gardner.—The Worlds 
above: New Astronomical Lecture, by Mr. King, with 
Spectral and Dioramic Effects, by Dr. Croft.—Hide and 
Seek: New Comical and Character Entertainment, by My, 
Percy Vere.—How Jane eee rang the Bell, by Mrs. 
Oswald Hughes, with Splendid Effects. Many other enter- 
to 10, 


operations of refining 


straigh 
It i how straight vernable the hair 
It is of no goes ae ow 8 “a, 3 


. YOUNG, 188 and 186, High Holborn, London. 


YOUNG’S NEW SPRING GOODS, 
@ consisting of the choicest patterns and of the 
most eminent man the new stripes,. 


post free. 
S. YOUNG, 138 and 136, High Holborn, London. 


r — '”. 


n EE — n 


REMOVING or WAREHOUSIN 
7 ae 88 8 should be made to 
the BEDFORD PANTEC CON COMPANY (Limi 

fér their Prospectus, effected b z 


HOICE FLOWER SEEDS FOR SP . 
1873.—Twelve beautiful varieties for 
&c., including double German Aster, and Ten- pkg 
pes *** 8 and Scarlet Linum. * 
eu rections labels, Penny 
Stamps, Twenty-five and er Varese 26 ft stamps, 
DANIELS BROTHERS, Seed Growers, Norwich. 


—— — 


M from Wormwood-street to 21, WILSON 
STREET, FINSBURY, London, B. C., where all communi- 
cations should be addressed, 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT, extracted from the 

“foaming billows,” has been analysed by Dr, Hassall 

and other eminent chemists, who strongly recommend it as 

vey sees to the rock and other salts rae, Soe It 

is the only efficient substitute for I and 

Son, removed from Wormwood-street to 21, Wilsom-street, 
Finsbury, London, E.C. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT, for 
sea bath in your own room, 
tepid, or cold. Five ounces should be ad 

of water.—Sold b i 


ucing & real 
be used warm, 
Ch and * 12. and 
emists in 
boxes of 7 lb., 14lb., 28 lb, 56 W. cwt. Beware 
imitations. 
IDMAN’S SEA SALT, used 0 
astonishing effects in cases of debility, 
It invigorates more effectively and * than 
remedy. Sold in bags boxes by Chemists 


Druggists. N.B.—Particularly see that each packet 
our trade mark. 


IDMAN S SEA SALT supplies the very 
t ing to every pleasures 
hout’ the — * of a residence on the 


* 


Ee 
mitt; 


bathing without 
Baths prepared with this salt may always be obtained 


Argyll Baths, Argyll-place, Regent-street, and 5, New Broad- 
street. 


— 2 “ors SALT is not merely a — 
, but 
uxury, bu — po mega > wonderful 


232 
hie 


1 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT, used daily, immensel 
benefits weakly infants, the limbs, 
veloping the muscles, and invigorating the w 
greatly assists in forming a sound con 
hemiste and Druggists. Beware of imitations. 


nursery. 
exhibited in the 


MAN’S SEA SALT is superior to any 
preparation, in the d, as by the 
in its manufacture all the 


activity. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT effectually reli 
tender feet. They should be bathed night and 


ith lutio 2 dissol 
Wi a solution y Sold by . 85 and 
an „ 


of cold water. 
Druggists. Beware of imitations,— 
Wilson-street, Finsbury, London, E. C. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT. When purchasing 
celebrated Bh — yourself of its verity by seeing 
that every package bears our trade mark—a 
on which are the words, “ Tidman’s Sea Salt.”—Tidman 
Son, 21, Wilson-street, Finsbury, London, B. C. 


FAC T.—- ALEX. ROSS S HAIR- COLOUR 

WASH will in two days cause grey hair 

ping oe ceo, ee ge 
m Gd. ; sent for stampe,-£48, High Holbers, 


or 
th it. 
10s. 6d. ; sent for stamps. London. 


PANISH FLY is the acting 


Ross’s CANTHARIDES OIL. 
Hair and a producer of Whiskers. The 
is patronised by Royalty. The price is 3s. 6d, ; 
stamps. 
A LEX. ROSS’S HAIR CURLING FLUID.— 
It curls immediately straight and Hair. 


Sold at 3s. 54 stamps. 
2 ROSS’S GREAT HAIR RESTORER. 


is when it is 


’ 248, High Holborn, London, oa 

"7 AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. — ! 
of the appetite is often followed indi 
gestion, Bony be * d other stomach nts. The 


„ an 

prompt use of * E’S WORSDELL'S P 
Sold by all Chemists ‘and other Dealers in Patent Medicine, 
at 18. 14d., 28. 9d., and 4s, 6d, per box. 


ent tn Be . * 4 Sass ‘ 4 n 4 " 
— — — ge — —— 8 leer r 
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PROTECTION FROM FIRE. TINTARA VINEYARD | MONUMENTAL SCULPTURE. 
RYANT AND MAY’S „ . „ MARBLE, GRANITE, and STONE 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES ne ” puter,” Wine to guersatesd quite pare, el TOMBS, TABLETS, &c. 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. | fortified in high te ater ts te nese — by Drawings and eee 
BATANr AND MAY’S 2 1 ter — * > Established in year 1820. 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. | in Sotho cure wine. ia of the highest class. GAFFIN AND co., 
Beran AND MAY’S Procarable through Wine Merchants aod Crowe, 8 direct 63, QUADRANT, REGENT STREET. LONDON, W. 
‘ from t sole i P. B. BU 7 5 
PATENT f POISONOUS, | Broad-street, B.C. Brice lists forwarded. „Fon the BLOOD is the LIFE."—See 
1 Deuteronomy, chap. ii., verse 23. 
Baraur AND MAY'S (\OALS.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and) NtARKES WORLD-FAMED BLOOD 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES Co., Coal Merchants to the Queen and to the Royal C : MIXTURE 
ee Cohn te Saen — * — Office 13, Cornhill: West The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORER, 
BRTANT AND MAY’S End Office, next — Hotel, Pimlico. = agony eg clearing the blood from all impurities, 
PATENTGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. | ‘The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the tt —=—=“_— 
RYANT AND MAY’S GLENFIELD STARCH, It Cures Old Sores, 
B which they will find to be far superior to any other Starch Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck, 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER for dressing Laces, Linens, Ke. Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs, : 
SWN F AND NM | pitt aml iat Zamir, frm the tage to the | SSS Seep fone 
6 : once 18 10 1 e. . Ulcers, 
— |" sak fi hoe |S la 
0 ? 
Q AL S.—LEA and 00-8 PRIORS— mmm ‘ Clear the Blod from alf Tmpure Matter, 
; Hartlepool, , nee rom er cause arising. 
is Mi is pleasan the taste, and warranted 
LEA AND PERRINS SAUCE. in 1 — to the most delicate constitution 
THE “WORCESTERSHIRE,” of either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial 


ronounced onnoisseurs, “ ” to test its value. 
1 3 ie whe only Good 3 Thousands of Testimonials from all parts. 8 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. Sold in ‘bottles, 2s. 3d. each, and in cases containing six 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. times the quantity, 11s. each—sufficient to effect a permanent 
den eure in the t majority of long-standing cases—BY ALL 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. | CHEMISTS AND PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS 


G. NIXEY’ ned BLA AD. eee throughout the United Kingdom and the world, or sent to 
0 G. NI ee CK LE BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, any address on receipt of 27 - r 1 
The Proprietor to CAUTION the Public nst d f PERR x all tt] F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 1 vatreet, ncola. 
being my ay unprincipled tradesmen, 2 a yet ine eae and labels. “ibis ems aes Wholesale—All Patent Medicine Houses. 
view of deri 1 t, are manufacturing and ven ling anten ue 
ete ae Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, aud sold CONVULSIONS IN 


by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


w. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD. ie : TEETHING. 

5 And see that you have it.—12, Soho-square, London, W. P A T E A U D | A B 1 E None but anxious mothers know the worry of “teething 

A AM U. E.. B R O HE RS, ron MAKING DEVILS OF BISCUITS, LEGS OF | “=” poten 2 2 — spades 

. 50, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON, OULTRY, MEATS, &c. MRS. JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP 
A RS, Ys’ OUT. stad ; which, applied to the infant’s gums, relieves the pain and pre- 
FITTERS, &c. a CS Se n — ——— The —＋ deservedly me ly one 
vast Stock (the largest JOHN BURGESS AND SON, genuine without the name of “Denier and Sons, Far- 
in London) is divided into Nine Glasses. Each piece 107, STRAND, LONDON. a oe in en the stamp. Sold by all chemists, at 

Delonge, and the } n = which it To be obtained of all Grocers and Oilmen. e 


X. 


8 .— UE V anc BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 
YOUTHS’ ATTIRE. JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S ahh . ee 
Highcclase Style “OHERRY TOOTH PASTE” |p fnew oo 
~ | 8 Materials. Greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. „The Infant Prince thrives upon it as a Prince should.”— _ 
NOTED ron] Best Workmanshi hi b. es “AGUA AMARELLA” and easily digested. Dr. Hassall 
ermanent 9 * * . — + e 
Superior Trimmings. a -- — eee No Boiling or Straining required. Tins, 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s. 
| le Pre b 
Gontlomanly A “TOILET and NURSERY POWDER” | savory and MOORK, 143, New Bond-street, London. 
Vear-resisting Properties. Beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen. 
W SPRING FABRICS, ’ 
PRICE LIST. : OK. Sor SORE GOSHELL and CO.’S, USE 
SPRING SUITS. SPRING COATS. see that you have none other than their genuine 
Se | atte GODDARD'S PLATE POWDER, 
y all respectable 
ISTS (NON-MERCURIAL.) 
on renn For more than 20 years it has sustained an unrivalled repu 
Wholesale, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, London. tation, throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies as the | 
gn article for cleanin; te. 
DINNEFORD’S ys 4 A gre gall oe be. in Boxes, | 5 
. Od,, and 4s. 9 the Inventor, J. 
FLUID MAGNESIA. Chemist, Leicester. r 
1 — — — lg ELECTRICITY I8 LIFE. 
° ULVERMACHER’S Improved Patent GAL- 
| HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGES. VANIC CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, BATTERIES, 
TION ; and the best mild 8 for delicate constitutions, and ACCESSORIES. Price from 2s. and upwards. 
y adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and IN- Reliable evidence in proof of the unrivalled 
FANTS, — of these appliances in Rheumatism, Gout, 
— Neu Derr 8 * and ‘ae 1 
sis, Liver Complaints, Cramps, ms, Nervous 
DINNEFORD AND Co., Debitity, Functional Disorders, ba. te given in the 
172, New Bond-street, London, and of all Chemists. Pamphiet, “GaLVANiIsm NATURE’s En 1EF Rx- 
a N 
a ERMACHER’S Galvanic ish- 
CONSUMPTION, WAS TIN e, ment, 168, Regent-street, London, W., where 
IMPERFECT DIGESTION. 3 and full Price List can be obtained, post 
SAVORY and MOORE’S PANCREATIC EMULSION = 


and PANCREATINE are the most potent remedial 8. 


the ouly remedies yet known for effecting the diges. CLEAR COMPLEXIONS 


They are 

tion of Cod Liver Oil and preventing nausea, while they also 10 ” 

fick ly sup the an the an aan tin ie — for all who use the “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
i These — 


5 are now attested by the published TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Fragrance. 

3 records of n medical men, extracts from which accom- Manufactured by 

4 D pany each bottle, from 2s. to 21s. J. C. and J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
1 | 8 2 4 ; SAVORY and MOORE, Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and ethers. 
J 1 I 2 143, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists. Use no other. See name on each Tablet. 


NOTE.—Name and trade mark on each bottle. 


——| J IVER PILLS WITHOUT MERCURY.— 
R. ROBERTS'S OINTMENT, called th Only two Medicines really act the Liver ; 
POOK MAN’S FRIEND, is confidently . e Mercury 4 Blue Pill, the seed, Dandelion. R of 
the constitutions have been destroyed by Mercury, Blue Pill, or 
» and a certain cure for Uleerated Sore Legs, | Calomel, The only safe remedy is 
years standing, Cuts, Burns, Scalds, Bruises, DR. KING’S DANDELION and 
Scorbutic Eruptions, Pimples in the Face, 
Weak and Inflamed Eyes, Piles and Fistula, Gangrene, and QUININE LIVER PILLS, 
is a specific for th Eruptions which sometimes follow | which act pay ane on the liver, giving immediate relief in 


. 9d. . a „ all cases of bile, indigestion, sick headache, loss of appetite, 
DR. ROBERTS'S PILULEZ ANTISCROPHULA, or | giddiness, spasms, heartburn, datulency, nervousness, gout, 
ALTERATIVE PILLS, proved tby sixty years’ experience an | and all disorders of the stomach and bowels.—Manufactured 
of invaluable remedy for that a et complaint called | by J. Rorke, 47, Mortimer-street, London, W., and sold all 
of Scrofula, Glandular Swellings, particularly those of the neck, over the world by every respectable Chemist and Medicine 
Aa. rinces Ke. They are one of the best alteratives ever compounded | Vendor, in boxes, Is. IId., 28. 9d., 48. 6d., and 11s. each. 


OOPING COUGH.—RKOCHE’S HER. 


gd, 4s. 6d., Ila, and 22s. each, rere 
id by F BEACH and BARNICOTT, at | medicine 80d by moat Ch , tye 
: and by all respects i. | Wholesale Avent, Edwards, 38, Old Change (formerly of 67 
foam” St. Ponl’s), Landes. * ' g 
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BOOKS FOR THE NEW SEASON-NOTICE. 


ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and arrangements are made with the leading Publishers 
for an early and abundant supply of all the principal books of the season as they appear. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 
Book Societies supplied on Liberal Terms.—Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 


City Orrice—2, Kine STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


“PSALMS AND HYMNS,” 


CONTAINING 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


* 


SPECIAL NOTICE. — The New Edition, published at Eightpence, is neatly bound, and is strongly 
recommended for the use of Sunday Scholars, and other young people attending con tional worship. 
A new Index of hymns suitable for the young has been added. Specimen copies will be sent by post to 
Ministers or Superintendents making application to the Secretary. 


‘*PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United 
States, Canada, and the West Indies. 


Upwards of Four Hundred and Twenty Pounds have been distributed this year by grants to 
Ministers’ Widows. 


Applications to participate in the profits must be made to the Trustees before the 3lst March. 
Address the Rev. J. T. WIGNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, S. E. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The arrangement of the hymns is excellent, and the subjects are sufficiently varied to fit the volume in an eminent 
degree for public, social, and private worship.”—Eclectic Review. 


“ We recommend the book on its intrinsic merits, We cannot avoid thinking that it is destined to take first rank among 
our churches.”—Primitive Church Magazine. 


“The arrangement is particularly excellent, and the range of topics extensive. The editors have laboriously 
collected the best materials for praise-worship which our language yet affords.”—Freeman. 

„We have been glad to receive from the publishers a copy of a new edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 
which we are acquainted, Devotional feeling and good taste have controlled the selection.”—Nonconformist. 
pate The volume is every way worthy of the great community for whose service it has been specially prepared.”—British 


This H 
prices. 
- required. 
Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Specimen Copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P.O. order. 
Prospectuses, with full particulars, sent on application. 


Budge Row Chambers, E.C. 


-book may be had in seven different sizes and every variety of binding at very moderate 
he Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENCE. Undenominational title-pages if 


JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNES CHLORODYNE. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
Cc HLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 


discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLOROD VN. 1 checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases Diphtheria, Fever, 
roup, Ague. , 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 
Meningitis, &c. : 


From Lorp Francis CONYNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, 11th December, 1868. 
“Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr. 


2323 and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sent at once to the above 
ress.” 


“ Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at 


Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was 
CHLORODYNE,”—See Lancet, Ist December, 1864. 


CAUTION.—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATIONS, 
CautTion.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLttis BROWN E was, undoubtedly, the Inventor 


of CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the Defendant, FrrEEMAN, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had 
been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864. 


Sold in Bottles at Is. ljd., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., aud 118. each. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Soret Manvractorer :—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. 


CROSBY’S “ 
BALSAMIO COUGH ELIxrR, | BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER, 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked to taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one ounce). 
ve relief in 3 Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases. PRIZE OF THE FRENCH INSTITUTE, 1856. 
stead of such io 


us remedies, which yield momentar 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and |  S0LE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 
SILVER MEDAL, 1868. 


thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
And supplied to the Principal Hospitals of Paris since 1854. 


malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 
SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 
BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE 
(SHERRY), 43. & 8s. 
Delicious and agreeable to take, and superior to all others. 


Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “Anti-Lancet,” says: 
— T have y observed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
ag — r for pon 8 

is medicine, which is om opium an uills, not 5 
only allays the local irritation, but — — — and BOUD AULT 8 PEPSIN fi 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quiusy, 
and all sffections of the throat and chest. Sold by all re- 


3 2 and Patent Medicine Dealers, in bottles. HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7, Avenue Victoria, Paris. 
Caosby, Chemist Sconbor ech? 1 0 by James M. A. & M. ZIMMERMAN, 7, Ten Court, London, E. C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 


„ Invalids should 1 Prize Treatise on “ Nis- 
2 of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 
ä QTATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 
ELIEF of COUGH and ASTHMA in TEN BOOKS, and eve 
MINUTES by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC | Qualities and prices will ‘compare advantageously with any 
WAFERS.—From Mr. Fox, Omnibus Office, Whitetield- | house in the trade. The Forms and Account Books required 
road, Liverpool, After years of severe suffering, and fearing | under The Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867,” kept iu stock. 
many and many a night I should have died from suffocation, | Share Certificates Engraved and Printed. Official Seals 
&c., | was induced to try Dr. Locock’s Wafers. Ten minutes | Designed and Executed—ASH and FLINT, 49, Fleet- 
after I had taken two wafers I felt relief.” Sold by all | street, City, E. C., and opposite the Railway Stations, Lon- 
Druggists at 1s. 14d. per box. dou-bridge, S. E. 


Lozeuges, 4s. 
Pills, 4s. 


A very convenient form for persons travelling. - 


| 


requisite for the Counting-house, | 


— 


Kitto’s Illustrated Family Bible: 


2 vols., 4to, 2,500 pages. 800 Engravings, handsome 
cloth, One Guinea. Additions by the Rev. Canon 


Birks, M.A. 35,000 sold. 
a Book of 


Ch ildren 8 a 8 
il ip. 9 ings, 
— — orship ane oa pp., 300 Engravings 


Sunday Half-Hours, in 52 Chap- 


ters, h gilt, red edges, 192 pp., 8vo, 200 Woodcuts, 
16 full-page Mastrations price Ss. : 


The Class and the Desk, in Four 


Volumes, embracing the whole Bible; with Notes, Out- 
lines, References. each, post free. 


The Class and the Desk Re-issue: 
in 48 Weekly Nos., at 2d. each, 
with Wrapper. Wo. 1 Ready in 
April. Nearly 50,000 volumes 
soid, justifies this announce- 


ment of Re-issue. 
„„ Prospectuses free on application. 
JAMES SANGSTER and CO,, 31, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


HE FELLS of SWARTHMOOR HALL and 
their FRIENDS; with an Account of their Ancestor 
Anne Askew, the Martyr: a Portraiture of Religious and 
Family Life in the Seventeenth Century, compiled chiefly 
from Original Letters and other Documents never before 
published. By Marta Wess, Authoress of The Penns 
and ee. Second Edition, 2s, 6d., post free, direct 
from the Publishers, 


Samuel Harris and Co., 5, Bishopsgate-street Without, E. C. 


This day is published, crown 8vo, cloth limp, price 6d., 
A NEW SERIES OF 


PEECHES by Sir CHARLES WENTWORTH 
DILKE, Bart., M.P., Author of “ Greater Britain.” 


London: Robert J. Bush, 82, Charing-cross, S. W. 


HARTA PERFEOTA. — This new and 
beautiful note-paper is the most perfect ever made. 
“Ts pleasant to the eye; delightful to write upon 
Observer. 
“ Never varies, is free from all impediments to rapid writ- 
ing.”—Daily News. | 
_ Specimen packets, containing six varieties, post free One 
illing. 
J ENNER and KNEWSTUB, to the Queen and Prince 
of Wales, Dressing-case Makers, Die Sinkers, Stationers, and 


‘| Heraldic Engravers, 33, St. James’s-street, and 66, Jermyn- 


street. 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


the body, is recommended for the following peculiarities and 
advantages :— lst. 5 of application; 2nd. Perfect free- 
dom from liability to chafe or excoriate; 3rd. It may be worn 
with equal comfort in any position of the body, by night or 
day; 4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the 
slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly con- 
cealed from observation. 

We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unquali- 
fied approbation ; and we strenuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which they 
cannot so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or truss as from that which we have the 
highest satisfaction in thus recommending.”—Ohurch and 
State Gazette, 

Recommended by the following eminent 172 — :—Sir 
William Fergusson, Bart., F.R.S., Professor of Suc in 
King’s College, Surgeon to King’s College Hospital, &c.; C. G. 
Guthrie, Esq,, Surgeon to the Royal Westminster O hthal- 
mic Hospital; W. Bowman, Esq. F. R. S., Assistant- u 
to King's College Hospital; F. Callaway, Esq., Senior 
Assistant-Surgeou to Guy's Hospital; W. Coulson, Ee ., F. R. S., 
Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; T. Blisard C E 
F. R. C. S., Surgeon to the London Hospital; W. J. Fisher, 
Esq., Surgeon-in-Chief to the Metropolitan Police Force, 
Aston Key, Esq., Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, 
Esq., F. R. S.; James Luke, Esq,, Surgeon to the London 
pi s Society; Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F.R.S.; and many 
others. 

A Descriptive Circular may be had and the Truss 
(which po fail to fit) can be e . on send. 
ing the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 
to the Manufacturer. 


Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 2ls., 26s. 7d., and 318. 6d., 
Postage, free. 

Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s. and 52s, 6d. 
Postage, free. | 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. Postage, free. 

Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 
Office, Piccadilly. | 


NEW PATENT 

ELXSTIO STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
—The material of which these are made is recom- 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com - 
pressible, and the test invention for giving efficient and per- 
manent support in all cases of WEAKNESS aud swelling of 
the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, &. It is 
rous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is drawn on 
ike an ordinary stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 78. 6d, 10s., and 

168. each, Postage, free. | 


John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


PAINS IN THE LIMBS. 


INFLUENZA AND RHEUMATISM, 


BARCLAY’S (DR. BATEMAN’S) PECTORAL DROPS 
are held in high estimation, 
Curing Pains in the Limbs and Joints, inducing gentle Per- 
spiration, and preventing Fever. 468 
Prepared only by Barclay and Sons, 95, Farringdon-street, 
and tld by all 4 Druggists, in bottles fs. Lid. and 
2s. Od. each. 


See that “ Barclay & Sons“ name is on Government Stamp 


HITEH’S MOC-MAIN PATENT. 
LEVER TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round 
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The TRAGEDIES of BSCHYLOS. A 


The TRUE HISTORY of JOSHUA 


written with t 
skill. The title itself is u triumph of ingenuity, J the book 
is exceeding! derer - Pall Mell Ganetee * 


centive to th and for that reason we advise every one to 
„„ ppg 

author may is possessed of a power- 
ful „and uses singularly strong and pure English. 
He modern social evils with Nl. minutel. ess, 
and in vivid contrast some points of difference between 
the that of our days. The book 

reflection.” Freeman. 


OUR NEW MAST 


CONTEMPORARY ESSAYS 
. Bears : By the Rev. Jonn Hun, 


ie! H. A. Pace. Wien 
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. 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


LARS: a Pastoral of Norway: By 
Bayarp TayLor. Small dro, 3s. 6d. 


CONTRASTS. Dedicated to the Rate- 
payers of 


on. Crown 8vo, 55. 


New Translation; with a Biographical Essay, and an 
Appendix of Rhymed Choral Odes, By E. H. 
Piomprre, M. A., Professor of Divinity, King’s Col- 
lege, London, Popular Edition. In One Vol., crown 
8vy, 7s. 6d. 


SOME TALK ABOUT ANIMALS and 
THEIR MASTERS, By the Author of “ Friends in 
Council.” Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

„A humourous and delicate plea for the due protection of 

animal rights.“ — a 

„Sir Arthur Helps has here found a great subject, and he 
has written one cf the most masterly Ener ve have ever 
read, illumined, as all his writing is, with of insight, 
humour, and satire, of the very finest kind.”—Nonconformist. 

“A charming ype reget a spare half-hour. It is at 
once sportive and serious, playful and earnest ; rich in hints 
of value, and in badinage keen, genial, and ob- 


servant,” Standard. 
WALES in FLORENCE. By Susan and 


Joanna Horner. With Illustrations, Two Vols., 
crown 8vo, 218. 


“ Whoever has thoroughly mastered the contents of these 
volumes will be entitled to say that, t never within a 
miles of Florence, he knows it better than nine- 
tenths of the visitors to whom the birthplace of Galileo and 
Dante is the conventional thing to do.”— Conservative. 
“The Misses Horner have brought Florence near to us 
both in its present and its past. Iis wonderful associations, 
its rare treasures of art, its architectural beanties, the odd 
manners of its —all these things they have long and 
lovingly noted, set before us in the moat simple and 
effective order. The bodk will hereafter be a sine gud non 
for English and American visitors to Florence, whose num- 
bers, we are fain to think, it will also tend very considerably 
to increase.” N ormist. 

Bs These 745 will — We 2 pet orate that they 7 
regarded as indispensable to thoughtful tourists w 
visit the beautiful city; while to those who are unable to go, 
but who wish to beconfe acquainted with the old capital of 

Tuscany, we say, Get them.“ — Watchman. 


POLITICAL PORTRAITS: Characters 
of Some of our Public Men (Reprinted from the “ Daily 


News”). Revised, and with Additional Sketches. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A series of very clever and amusing sketches of public 
men reprinted in a collected form at a singularly opportune 
moment, They display not unly kcenness and penetration, 
but a singular freedom from party bias. A sharp incisive 
style and a play of somewhat caustic humour give vividness 
to the portraits, which, taken as a whole, remind one of no- 
— * much as a collection of highly finished medallions | 
ote. 


steel—hard, bright, cold, aud clear.“ Saturday 


iew. 
For literary brilliance-and accurate study of the political 


ree delimeated, it has never been approached in works 
of this . Ite sardonic tone will, of course, in a literary 
sense, be its chief fascination, though here and there er 
reflections are interspersed. The 
book is full of happy sarcasms.’’—Spectator. 
mart and pungent essays. . . All the sketches 
show great discernment, and some of them contain touches of 
humour that are as true as they are artistic,”— Kaminer. 
aeries of sketches, . . . ‘The whole level 


theneum. 

the finest touches of satire. Taki 

ahaa odes aah oe eae among uctions whic 
this generation has seen, and will have a high value not only 
to those who live at present, but to those who may come 
hereafter, and who may wish to know what was thought at 
this time of our foremost men.” —Scotsman, 


Third Edition, 


: 


- DAVIDSON. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“An i clever book. Daily News. 
T babeoien’ tad a News 


| et rematkable work.” Echo. 
“An clever book. It will prove a valuable in- 


Y8 in THEO- 
Author of An 


dic. Demy Bro, le ae 


hies for the 
ustrations, Crown 


Contants.—Faraday, the Philosopher—Edward Denison, | 


| Second Edition, crown 8vo, 9z., | 
LITERATURE AND DOGMA: 
AN ESSAY- TOWARDS A BETTER APPREHENSION OF THE BIBLE. 


BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
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“ Ti e subjects of these biographies are well chosen, widely 
various, and yet alike ia this, that they were all of real value to 
the world while they lived, are of real value now in the results 
of their fives, and as typical characters. Mr. Page has ful- 
filled his task with close attention, keen perception, and 
strong sympathy. He reads the man of whom he writes by 
the power of his sympathy ; he finds his motives, he detects 
his difficulties, he sifts his aims and his meaning and puts 
him before us very complete, real and living. He impresses 
his readers with a notion of constientions painstaking work, 
which comes with a satisfactory sense that he has given them 
the keynote to each character which he has drawn and put 
before them the practical result aud lesson of each life. He 
suggests withqut, preaching his book is one not only to read 
bat to remember. —Spectator. 


MEN of the THIRD REPUBLIC. Ro- 
inted, with large additions, from the “ Daily News.” 
ron 8vo, 6s. ä 
“These sketches exhibit great knowledge of French states- 
men and politicians. The writer has evidently a personal 
uaintance with many of the men he describes, while his 
intimate knowledge of French literature enables him to cast 
side-lights upon their characters. Iu every case he conveys 
much more clearly than has been done hitherto a knowledge 
of what the men are, and what are their views and opinions.“ 
tsman. 

“The author is observant, dashing, versatile, and gathers 
up the salient characte-istics of his subject into a term with 
great felicity. He has a freshness of sympathy and a fairness 
of disposition which, never obtruded, impart a remarkable 
variety to the volume,”—Nonconformist. — 

Some of the sketches are really excellent—notably those 
of Bishop Dupanloup and M. Veuillot.”—Literary Church- 
man, . 

Very instructive and well-written biographical and critical 
sketches of twenty-six statesmen, soldiers, and men of 
letters. The book is a safe and very useful guide to the study 
of contemporary French politics,”—Examiner. 
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WANDERINGS in SPAIN. By 


Avevustus J. C. Hare. With Illustrations. Crown 
Bvo, 10a. 6d. 

“We recollect no book that so vividly recalls the country 
to those who have visited it, and we should recommend 
intending tourists to carry it with them as a companion of 
travel.“ Times. 

“ Here is the ideal book of travel in Spain; the book which 
exactly anticipates the requirements of everybody who is 
fortunate enough to be going to that enchanted land; the 
book which ably consoles those who are not so happy, by 


supplying the imagination frum the daintiest and most deli- 
cious of its stores,” —Spectator. 
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HE BRITISH MESSENGER: 2 Monthly 
Religious Paper for the Revival and Promotion of 
Vital Godliness, Price Id. Four Copies Monthly, post free, 


for 4s. per annum. Single Copy, post free for 1s. 6d. per 
annum. 


HE GOSPEL TRUMPET, containin 
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others Pree Ja, r Ss. Bd. per 100. Parcels of Eight 


Monthly, price 4s, per Annum; Sixteen, price 8s., and up- 


wards, sent post free. 
OOD NEWS: an Illustrated Religious Paper 


suitabie for Circulation amongst Sabbath scholars, an 
for general distribution. Price 2s. 6d. per 100. Parcels of 
18, price 6d., or mobthly for one year, 6s.; 36, price 1s., or 
for one year, 12s. aud upwards, sent post free. 8285 
The HALF-CROWN PACKET of the above periodicals, 
consisting of one “ British M r,” one “Gospel Trum- 
pet,” and one “Good News,” sent by post monthly for one 


ear for 28. 6d., including 
5 The FOUR-SHILLING PACKET, consisting of two 


„British Messengers,” two Gospel Trumpets,” and three 
“Good News,” monthly for one year, for 4s., post free. 
The Yearly Parts of “ British Messen ce ls. 6d. ; 
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free 
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HE CHILD’S SCRIPTURE CATECHISM, 
L. with Answers in the Language of the Bible. On 
Tinted Paper, price Id. Six copies post free for 6d. 


ALLED to the MARRIAGE. By Mrs. 
Barsour, Author of “The Way Home,” &c. A 


small bonk, 32 pages, price ld., or 8s. 100. Si i 
post free for 6d. J an * 


| #4. in DEATH ; or, the Reality and Blessed- 
4 ness of True Religion, exemplified in the case of Jean 
Smith. Being the subject of some conversations with her a 
few weeks before hér death. By the late Rev. JAMES 
Morison, Port Glasgow. Second Edition. Price 3d., or 
by post 3$d. Two copies and upwards sent post free. 
Specimens of the publications, with catalogue, sent post 
free on application to 
Peter Drummond, Tract Depdt, Stirling, N. B. 


Agents in London— 
S. W. Partridge and Co,, and all Booksellers. 


This day, in Two Volumes, crown 8vo, price 128. 6d., | 
HRISTIAN ETHICS. Translated from the 


German of Dr. ApoLF Worrxx, late Professor of 
Theology in Halle. 


Vol. I. HISTORY of ETHICS. Vol. II. PURE ETHICS. 


This work, so well known in Germany, has been translated 
at the recommendation of Dr. Tholuck ; and all critics accord 
in testifying that the author was a man singularly endowed 
with keenness of philosophic insight and with devoutness of 
Christian faith. ro 


Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


London: Hamilton and Co. 


In One Volume, crown 8vo, pp. 982, price 128. 6d3, 


A COMPENDIUM OF EVANGELICAL 
THEOLOGY, given in the Word of Holy Scripture. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM PASSMORE. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
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** CAPTIVES SET FREE: an Allegory. 
By J. W. 
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BY THE REV. J, OSWALD DYKES, M.A. 
; . 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth, 
1 LAWS OF THE KINGDOM. 
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Third Edition, crown 8vo, 33. 6d., cloth, 
The BEATITUDES of the KINGDOM. 
london: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 
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BYTE : an Explanation of all the Principal 
Passages on Baptism.» in the Word of God. By the 
Rev. WILLIAM Rogers, M. A., Cambridge. 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 
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EMOIR and REMAINS of the late 
WILLIAM C. BURNS, M. A., Missionary to China. 


By the late Professor Istay Burns, D.D. With Portrait. 


Cugap EDITION. , 

„A more fervid, consecrated, unselfish, apostolic missionary 
has never, perhaps, done the work of Christ. A more 
beautifil and stimulating memoir of Christian devotedness 
could hardly be read.”—British Quarterly Review. 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 2], Berners-street, W. 
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Now ready, 16mo, 33. 61., cloth, 


HE PRAISE-BOOK. A New and Enlarged 
Edition, containing 1,017 Hymns.. Edited, with a 
Preface, by the Rev. WILLIAM Retp, M.A, 
„A huge quarry out of which hymn-books can be made. 
. . + The collection contains many of the standard hymns of 
the Church, and also a noble contribution of new songs. 
.. + Its soundness of doctrine, freshness, vigour, and 
excellence will endear it to ‘spiritual minds.”—Rev. C. H 
Spurgeon in The Sword and Trowel,” 


‘london: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 
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Words and Visions of the Apocalypse. 
III. 
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ARAVILLA COCOA.— The Cocos (or Cacao) 

of Maravilla is the true theob innteeus.— 
TAYLOR, BROTHERS, the largest manafa@turers o 
in Europe, having the exclusive supply of this unrivalled 
cocoa, invite comparison of it with any other eocoa for purity, 
fine aroma, sanative, nutritive, and sustaining , easiness 
of digestion, and especially high delicious flavour. One 
trial will establish it as a favourite beverage for breakfast, 


luncheon, and a soothing refreshment after a late evening. 


ARAVILLA COCOA for BREAKFAST.— 
Tne Globe says:—‘TAYLOR, BROTHERS’ 
MARAVILLA COCOA has achieved a thorough ‘sue 
and supersedes every other cocoa in the market. 
solubility, a delicate aroma, and a rare 
purest elements of nutrition distinguish the M 
above all others. For homœopaths and in 
recommend a more 


taste packets only by all grocers, &c., throughout the 
world. 
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